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Washington Portraits, 8 for $1. 


I am sending elegant Photograph Cartes de Visite Portraits of celebrities by mail, at 
$1 for eight subjects, post paid. Among them are the following : 


1. Washington, from Stuart’s Portrait. 
2. Washington, from Peale’s Portrait. 


8. Washington, from Trumbull’s Portrait. 


o. 
4. Washington, from Houdon’s Bust. 
5. Washington at twenty-five, from a Miniature by De Maro. 


6, Washington at forty, from Peale. 
7. Mrs. Washington, from Stuart’s Portrait. 
8. Mrs. Washington at twenty-five, from Woolaston’s Portrait. 


Any one of these sent by mail for 15 cents—the whole for $1. A full catalogue, 
embracing several hundred different subjects, including distinguished men in all depart- 
ments of life—civil, military, literary and professional ; also, copies of choice Pictures 
and Works of Art. This catalogue sent free on application. 


Address GEORGE GILLIARD, 
823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia—Office Home Magazine, 
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DRESS OF ESTERHAZY BROWN SILK, 


Trimmed with plaited ruffles of a lighter brown. The trimming is sewed in festoons, and is 
tinued only up the right side of the dress, the ruffles being headed by a very heavy silk cord of ' 
shades of brown, 
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G > . 4¥7; 2 petty gossip engendered in such places. These, 
4 plea for Hood for the Mind. with many other things, give variety and spice 


BY AUNT HATTIE. to his life; but if the wife is of a different 
“What is the use, if it will not bring food © organization, born and brought up in another 


and clothes ?” Satmosphere, if some of the children have 
In that sentence you have the whole ideacdeep, thoughtful eyes and intellectual fore- 
that sways that man’s soul, and not only his, > heads, from whence will come their soul-food, 
but a large percentage of mankind. Anything‘ without which life is a continual martyrdom ? 
that will not bring food and raiment, is¢ The wife may be as willing to work as her 
husband, to put her hand to the broom and 


spurned away as useless, shut out with a 
her thoughts to the mixing of exact ®ngredi- 


frown, if they have the power, from their 
households. This is what makes so many cents of food, yet. there will be inwardly a 
homes mere, prison-cells, where the inmates ceaseless cry for mental relaxation which will 
exist, walking a treadmill round through the often cloud her brow, and frown her lip, and 
bright sunshine and the dull rain, the budding 
spring and the decaying fall—all the varying‘ 
beauty a kind Father gives-them, with nother husband in a carpeted room day after 
one thought raised above ‘* What shall I eat, ¢day, with a nice fire, and plenty to eat, anda 
snd wherewithal shall I be clothed ?” 

Among the very poor, where the means to‘ 
obtain bread to sustain life is the daily strug- ¢< fumes at the confinement. 

There are but few men but what would call 
themselves hard names, if through forgetful- 
ness they neglected to provide sufficient fuel 


bring down the epithet of ‘‘cross’’ upon her, 
which is quite as unjust as if one should shut 


stick to whittle to amuse himself with, and then 


term him unreasonable because he frets and 


rle, this state seems inevitable ; but there is a $ 
large middle class, whose farms often spread ‘ 
out over hills and valleys, and whose larder is< 
bever empty, where the strife is just as earnest, ; for the comfort of their family; and you could 
nd the thought as busy, as if necessity laidS hardly find a sober man who would not shed 


upon them this heavy burden. Their purse is¢tears if his wife and children had to suffer for 


held with an iron grasp, only when something $ food even one day; yet these very persons 
o adorn the body or please the palate is¢often perfectly ignore all knowledge of an 
needed, and then it is opened and the contents 2 inner life, with its needs, which if not supplied 


poured out freely. Scause suffering ofttimes more intense than the 


This life to the man often brings its own¢ suffering of the body. Not a volume lies upon 
xcitements and enjoyments, and therefore is $ their table, but a few text-books ; not a paper, 
ndurable, if not pleasant. There are sharp ‘but the driest political sheet, with its weekly 
bargains to be driven with some less keen- 2 record of the market; not an engraving upon 
ighted neighbor. The eager watching of >the walls, except some miserable print, em- 
he market for the rise and fall of grain; the¢bodying a subject still more miserable, taken 


isits to the store and mill, enlivened by the>in exchange for a peddler’s dinner. That the 
(207) 
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woman, in the first place, is often as much to Digher Oflices of Hriendship, 





blame as her husband, Ll will not deny In 
| early married days, a little home, with all BY HELEN RK, CUTLER 
its mitants, seems so desirable, that ‘* All can be virtuous; they can, besides, 
ey ny must be saved for that object they choose, be we bred and pleasing 
! but mere necessities are deemed 1 fear not the latte ny more than all ¢ 
sil} es, until a few acres are added to>be graceful in motion, or melodious in voi 
snd so it goes on, until the wife's: yet 1 think disagreeal people might be 
| ved nature will be heard, and then it. less disgreeable ; I t iften some of the 
The man has found his eno) unpleasant peculiaritic f they only had s 
! the bustling world, and he has no. kind friend to point ther it 
t t » recreations that interfere with And why should not ¢t be one of ¢t) 
bits of acquiring, that hay ! offices of friendshi; Why uld we hesita 
b 1 nature, and like a threefold >to receive hints fr friend with regard 
i " be broken hese things, or t ¥ them We dot 
hesitate, with an friend, to speak 
—— becomingness or t i ‘ in matters 
dresa, of taste and u ty W il respect 
— election or arra of furniture, an 
ta rt } ase peare 
Listen, ‘ gurest, nany other thi ‘ are less essentia 
llow often an a | ym, fine ments 
HY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESRY endowments, and 1 natural powers 
I learest, [T am dreaming pleasing, are marr effect thoroug! \ ‘ 
© lattice pane, neutralized, perhay by some habit of body 
W the silver drops are stroaming or mind, of w " essor is wh 
) patting rain ; unconscious, b ! it easily bet 
AG, ANG Geoply Veiing medied if his atte re directed to it 
aven's gold n 
é It may be s ! peculiarity con 
P clouds aro 8) . & |] 
tracted in early f association, per 
Mownh its azure . ! 
haps, and not th . of | organisa 
" 
tion—an excresee at can be easily 
W ' ) » the aetarr . ’ 
: fo late y* ter, moved, or a di n that can be set rig 
‘ { ve l 7 
’ hdd with a little effort Ye flen see things 
‘ Lin cloud | tand | " , : M 
t 4 fathers, mothers, ! ers, sons, da 
Ail is dark and dim . ' 
Me ters, and know t y are observed 
I he morning will be peep) . . - ) 
, others, without k | ng them out, a 
At us from on high, , ’ 
‘ Nu 
\ ‘ k clouds now lie a sisting them t ‘ at i wrong 
\\ i woet blye eve We even 80 : . rk upon t 
things when they a ! present; ev 
indulge in rid } and know tha 
bD rest, like the heavens’ seeming rid 
. : ae , others—uninter i | ns—must do s - 
4 winding way, } . M 
; : and yet would n ‘ nk of helping the 
t, and brightly beaming, . - I 5 for 
' . , to remove the 1 ‘ ant peculiarity, than 
© “ perfect day ‘ . 
B n we are safely landed reducing & too } nt nose to proper pi \ 
\vor Jordan’s tide portions, or sti ¢ a crocked one, 
Wien Time’s army is disbanded shaping unsymmetrica mbs : 
Ou the other side, How much misery, unhappiness, failure 
there are in the world, because people do 1 ee 
: y 
"1 : . are to speak trutl lo not dare “f¢ truul 
were'll be skies forever shadeless, da yee , dare to aot tre by 


O'er the fresh green bills, . Should we see a friend going along t are 
There'll be buds and blossoms fadeless , street with his cloak on wrong side out, or! ; 


Ry the silver rills: ‘garmenia soiled with something with whit sah 
Smoothly sweep thy life-bark, maiden, he had come in contact accidentally, we wou ry 
Time’s blue waters o'er, not fail te tell him, rather than have h wet 
Safely land thy epirit-laden, become an object of ridicule. If a woms ry 

On that warless shore, went out with ber dress disarranged in som 7 

Deoemper, 1862. way of which she was unconscious, would n . a 
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some one apprise her. In the streets of a 


certain smoky city, if one meets a friend on 

juaintance, with a blotch of black soot on 
his face, he tells him, or h Ips him to brush 
We see 


r conduct, as conspicious 


away. blemishes in his charaeter 


aeet 


perhaps as 


wiped away 


entul—that perhaps might be 

st as easily, but of which the bearer is as 
black 
face, seen by all eyos but his 


faithfully, 


sonscious as of the blotches on his 


Does the friend 
kindly, 


point out these blemishes 


” 


and help him to remove them 


At a public place not long since, a woman 


came in with a red flag flaunting from the 
blue reses in her bonnet Smiles passed 
from lip to lip, as she went up the aisle toa 


ont, conspicuous position Immediately one 


of her friends went to her—-whispered a few 


words, and removed the red flag. She had 
been out somewhere, came in and laid off her‘ 
bonnet among the doll rigs of her little girl, 
io take @ cup of tea previous to going out 
again—donned it hastily in the dark, and 


ne out with the strip of Turkey red that 
adhered to her flowers, streaming like a ban- 
ver from her bonnet 

Not long after I met the same lady at a‘ 
party, She was past middle age, and had not 
a particularly beautiful neck and arm, yet she : 
made an exposé of them that would have 
She was a 


All 


been indecent in a young girl. 
logitimate* subject of ridicule this time. 
felt “how absurd she looks—how unseemly 
Many expressed this to each other in under- 
She the 


yet not in the way she meant to be, 


tones, was indeed observed of all 
observ ers, 
or fancied she was. She supposed their eyes 
followed her, or sought her out for the at- 
tractive appearance she made, and plumed 
herself accordingly—made herself still more 
ridiculous—excited sleeve-laughter still more 

The friend who had been her monitor upon a 
former occasion the 
sneers and ridicule excited by her costume. : 


Will she tell her, I thought, when they return 


was there. She knew 


bome—warn her that she is making herself 
absurd, for they were cousins, and boarded 
in the same house. 

Will not some one go to her, and taking her 
by the hand, fell her, and say kindly—there s 
are few who have the power to “see them é 
selves as others see them,” to see themselves? 
as they are—which is a deeper observation, > 
for most observers see only the surface, and: 
are not capable of exploring the depths of< 
character, All need a kind and diserimi-; 
hating friend to tell them their failures—tell < 
VOL, XX1,.—17 
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them what they do that they ought not to do— 


tell them where they come short of what they 


ought to do. How much would this advance 
the happiness—the suecess—the usefulness of 
us all Why are we not more faithful to each 


other—more true to each other 


«oor 


The Two Homes. 


BY MKS. STEPHENSON, 


HOME, NO. 1 

1 was to board with Mrs, Wimp for the 
school. I had 
but it had a handsome out 
side, and I liked the looks of the 


Venitian blind 


term, while I taught never 
been in the house, 
piazza and 
s, and evergreens in the yard. 

‘You are the new teacher, I suppose,” said 


Mrs. Wimp, as I 


noon-time for my dinner 


went timidly in the first 


I assented: but after chatting half an hour 


I saw no dinner nor any sign of it, (1 learned 
afterwards that they ate in that house when 
they got hungry, and not at any particular 
told her | 


must hurry back to school, and would thank 


time,) so looking at my watch | 


her for a piece of bread and butter, as I had 
had nothing to eat since I left town in the 


morning. Mrs. Wimp was a quiet, good na 


tured woman, and seemed really vexed that 


she had not thought to ask meif I was hungry 


Betty was called from the lower regions, 


and after awhile brought along some mince 
pie and doughnuts, of which | 


that 


ate enough 
hastily to make me think, aflernoon, | 
had got 


The lunch was laid upon a marb! 


} 


schools in creation 


table 


one of the worst 
slab 
in the front parloy, and 1 noticed when I 
passed through the hall in the evening that 
the plates lay there still 

Mr. Wimp was a tall, dark, handsome man, 
but I thought him very cross and exacting, 
handkerchiefs 
being hid away where he never could find 
«My dear, I don’t hide them,” I hear 


grumbling about his pocket 


them. 


Mrs. Wimp say laughingly, and then she 


< would patiently search all the dravrers of the 


bureau, sometimes in vain, though she had 
plenty of them she said, if she only knew 


where to find them. 


I never saw Mrs. Wimp angry, not ever 
when her husband told her before me one day 
that he hadn’t a shirt in the world with a full 
set of buttons on, and that he'd worn one pair 
of socks three weeks, ‘* Well, the other pair 
went astray in the wash, or weren't picked 
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up when Betty was hunting the dirty clothes,”’ 


she said, apologetically. 
Betty was a clumsy, untutored girl, who had 
never been brought up with any habits at all, 


save t 
Mrs. Wimp with her everlasting crotcheting 


1ose she had naturally fallen into, and 


and embroidery, had no spare time to bring‘ 


her up now. 
amusement 

the kitech 
a perfect labyrinth of pots and crocks and 


the first afternoon I went into 


grease jars. Here wasa pan of yeast in the 


sink that had lain there for days apparently, 


and a bowl of soft soap beside it; broken 
cheese, around which the flies buzzed in hun- 
dreds, stood in the pantry, the shelves of which 


Bless me! I cried, Betty, 
Why don’t you 


were almost empty. 
how do you ever make out? 


set away half these things in the pantry? 


‘“‘Why, Miss, I keeps ’em here to be handy,” 
she replied, ‘‘how can I run in de pantry mit 
every tings. You cannot vishstan de kitchen, 


you knows best de shule.” 
And so ended my attempts in trying t 


better until with a sallow face and 


somewhat dyspeptic, I took my leave at the 
: ptic, y 


things, 


end of my school term. 





HOME, NO. II. 


‘‘Tlow do you get along, aunty, for want of 


room in this little log house ? 


‘System, child, system is everything,” she 
replied. 
‘Yes, but you used to tell me in New York, 


‘A place for everything and everything in its 


I should think you had no place for 
anything here.” 

And while I spoke, I instinctively glanced 
around at the neat arrangements of the 
three-roomed house. Aunty had seen better 


place.’ 


days before the crash of 1857, and while her‘ 


husband was struggling hard to retrieve him- 


self, she was not the one to indulge in the 


luxury of a fine house until she could afford 
it. She had brought along to Ohjo one bureau 


I must confess to a feeling of 


en, and saw Betty floundering through $ 
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as that one. There were the bed linen and 
hand towels and table cloths; one espe- 
cial drawer was ‘the baby’s drawer,” and 


nothing belonging to it ever went anywhere 
Db oD * 


else. In the small upper drawers was the 


place for the kerchiefs, the collars and gloves, 
and emaller knick-knacks. Indeed I believe 
she could go to that bureau and get what she 
wanted in the dark. 
Ironing day (Wednesd I heard her say 


} 


to the boys, ‘‘ Here are your socks, and shirts, 


>and handkerchiefs, put them away neatly in 


your trunks.’’ And then I perceived that in 


lieu of better, their travelling trunks were 
still used, and that aunty Aad still a place for 
everything. Monday was washing day, and | 
noticed that all the dirty clothes were taken 


out of a box without any apparent gathering, 


and was consequently 1 irprised on next 
Sabbath morning to hear three-year-old Katy 
say, ‘‘Mamma, Katy } dirty apen in 


a dirty clothes box 
Tuesday my aunt ys had baking and 
d clock was net 
tick, than was 


ther for that, 


churning done; indeed, t 


more regular with its tick, tick, 


she with one day for this, an 
and so forth, and that was the reason I sup- 
pose that the house was always so neat, be- 
‘cause too much work was never crowded into 
one day. The children had a robust, healthy 
look, like children who had proper food in due 
ll the dieting, and 


season. For after all, it is 


not the medicine, that makes the healthy 
family. 

If I were a romance writer 
> represent Mrs. Wimp as having children who 
> should in due time intermarry with my aunt’s 

children, and have a dreadful time, as order 


and disorder, system and no system, clashed 


now, I shonld 


> with each other. 

My characters are taken from life, and yet 
21 suppose such marriages do sometimes take 
place, and no doubt they do have a dreadful 
time before each party accommodates itself to 


the other—if such a time ever arrives, 


and a clock, they were the last of her fine?) Mount Carrott, Illinois. 
furniture, and the only pieces she saved» 


to bring out West. I looked up at the anti- 
quated clock in its mahogany frame, and it 
seemed to say, ‘twelve o’clock, 
ready, children,” as aunty used to say when I 
wasachild. Inthe morning when the time 
piece struck six, we were eating breakfast; 
and uncle boasted that he and his boys were 
to work in the fields, when some of his neigh- 
bors were but starting fires. 

I never saw a bureau that did such service 


dinner’s 


5 


5 — 
b) 


S PRIDE. P 


< 


‘ Pride is as loud 


a beggar as want anda 
> great deal more saucy. When you have bought 
sone fine thing you want ten more, that your 
2 appearance may be all of a piece; but it is 
Seasier to suppress the first desire, than te 
¢ satisfy all that follow it. Pride has broken 


2many a heart. 
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slowly along in the sun-light, now and then 


pmnneag Tg. HarchaMets Sra vo csies bao 0 0 punch of enue 


THE LAW-STATIONER’S TALE. ¢ with the air of a man performing a sacred 
crite, perfect, from his white cravat to his 
CHAPTER I. ‘ebony walking stick; the city without old 
Lichborough is a cathederal city, one of< Jack Scrawley would have been as absurd as 
those ecclesiastical rookeries which lie wrap-2the city without the great church of Saint 
ped up, as it were, in “the odor of sanctity,” S Gudulph itself. 
secure from the polluting touch of trade and¢ Jack wasa “pet” 
“progress.” Lichborough is sleepy as well2among very diverse society. His favorite 
as sanctified. Its quiet streets and echoless $ haunt, however, was the cosy bar-parlor of 
squares are filled with a soothing atmosphere ¢ ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” a little half-timbered hostelry 
of deans and deacons, proctors and spinsters. 2at the corner of the ‘‘Close.”” Evening after 


in many places, and 


The pavements of dazzling monotonous clean- ‘ evening as the clock struck nine (‘‘be the 
liness suggest the idea that the whole place,<¢same a little more or less”), Jack Scrawley’s 
like so many of its inhabitants, perpetually 2 foot crossed the threshold of ‘The Pilgrim.” 
wears & white cravat about its old neck. S The purpose of our law-stationer, in these 
Commerce, in Lichborough, just rubs her? nightly visits, was to meet a select circle, of 
eyes upon market days, gives herself an im- 2 which he was the oracle and the pride. This 
patient shake or two, and then tumbles off toScircle was composed of a few antique and 
sleep again for six days more. During thee shrivelled lawyers’ clerks; one or two super- 
rest of the week a single combat of dogs in>annuated land surveyors; a drunken little 
the principal street will cause somnolent shop-S auctioneer; and a sprinkling of decayed or 
men to rush to their doorways, and excited ¢ decaying tradesmen, who relished the profes- 
clerks to fly to the office windows. A ballad 2 sional conversation of the other worthies. 
singer is there a marvel, a costermonger as Whenever an occasion of extra festivity 
curiosity, and a private soldier—-‘*a spectacle.” < arose among this set—such as a birthday, the 
One of Lichborough’s chief notabilities was marriage of a son or daughter, the advent of 
old Jack Scrawley. ‘This Indenture,” as he2a grandchild, or the like—there was pretty 
was termed by the few choice spirits whom he sure to be a call upon our friend Jack Scraw- 
admitted to his intimacy, was a law stationerSley for ‘“‘his tale.” Thereupon ensued ao 
considerably over the middle age, and rather<tremendous clattering of glasses and tea- 
under the middle height. His thin face < spoons, and quivering of the boards beneath 
was as yellow as vellum. The color of his<the feet of the company. When that effer- 
hair remained a matter of memory or conjec-¢ vescence of popularity had subsided, Jack 
ture; that of his wig, however, was a sort of ( would straighten himself in his arm-chair, and 
mouse tint slightly inclining to auburn. His? lay down his pipe slowly and systematically. 
costume smacked of those halycon days when? This was the first act of preparation. Next, 
the giants “John Doe” and ‘** Richard Roe” ‘he would deliberately take out a gigantic horn 
were in the plenitude of their power, and‘ snuff-box, stuff his nostrils with an air of 
“Common Recoveries” among common things. ¢ mystery, and hand the box condescendingly 
But, if antiquated in cut and appearance, his2to his neighbor. Then, enveloping his nose 
dress was always respectable; his black suit, Sin a huge red cotton handkerchief, he sounded 
somewhat rusty, was carefully mended and ‘two solemn notes of preparation and warning. 
brushed, and his linen was ever of the whitest. ¢ This done, he leaned back in his chair, folded 
Jack was regularly to be seen upon fine his hands in front of his person, and with an 
summer afternoons pacing along the sunny ‘introductory ‘“‘hem!” commenced a certain 
side of the Cathedral Close, looking like someS mysterious narrative with which he never 
lean parasite of the gray edifice whose spires : failed to chill the blood of his listeners. 
flung their broad shadows about him. If one? It appears that Jack Scrawley had once 
of the attenuated saints had slipped down from‘ been a young man. It might be difficult for 
his uncomfortable niche and arrayed himself< his companions to realize the possibility of 
in black breeches and gaiters, you would have >this, as they watched him sitting up stiffly in 
imagined that he and Jack Scrawley were‘ the cane-backed chair; the gas-light touching 
brethers. It was worth a visit to Lichborough < his mouse-colored wig into strange and fangi- 
only to see ‘** This Indenture,”’ and come away ful hues, and lighting up his withered face 
again. He was a perfect picture—pacing $ and shrivelled frame. It was so, however, 
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and to that bygone time of youth his story 


1s 








related. 

One ni in January, a great many years 
ago—Jack never told how many—a terrible 
tempest of wind and rain burst over the town 
of Lichborough. The usually quiet old place 
was turned inside out, as it were, by the fury 
of the The spouts became cataracts, ; 


and the gutters raging streams. The lower 
lanes and byways were converted into water 


The 


lake, having raging and foaming 


channel Cathedral Close became a 


miniature 
eddies and whirlpools here and there. Infirm 
doors and ancient inn signs were swung about 


wildly by the sudden gusts of wind, and 
sed and moaned in a melancholy chorus. ¢ 
feeble oil lamps winked and blinked at 


torm as if to conciliate it and to come to 





ght understanding with it; and then, not 
if them, gave up the attempt altogether 


and—went out. The umbrellas of unhappy 


foot-passengers were seized by the ruthless, 


wind and rendered, in a moment, hideous and, 
shapeless masses of silk or gingham; their 
unhappy owners rushing round corners head- 
long, dashing along from one shelter to another, 
clinging close tothe walls, and choking up doors 
and passages in their wild flight from the storm. 
On such a night 

our hero, Jack Scrawley, was busily engaged 
upon the copy of a certain long 
document in the office of Messrs. Tapewell 
and Teasem. Messrs. Tapewell and Teasem 
were lawyers, and their establishment was in 
the Cathedral Close. Their office was an 
ancient, shrivelled, evil-looking edifice, like a 
brick and mortar personification of the Law 
itself. It was not an open-faced, open-hearied, 
looking building, like the houses upon either 
side of it; but a black, sneaking, skulking 
thing, crouching under the shadow of its 
taller neighbors; with fraud and concealment 
written on the very face of it. The upper 
portion of the house was half timbered, but 
the lower part appeared to have been patched 
up and modernized about a century ago. 
Qver the door, and under a sort of hood in the 
shape of a Dutch-oven, composed of wood, and ¢ 
having a leaden covering, was a square recess 
containing a cornucopia and a quantity ofS 
seroll-work in bas-relief, Underneath this it¢ 
was recorded that “E. T. and A. T.” had re-‘ 
paired the structure in the year 1759. <¢ 

The building had long been dedicated to $ 
law and lawyers; for not only had it been a¢ 
legal office under the auspices of Messrs. T. 
and T. for upwards of forty years, but for$ 


precious 


ethose gentlemen had carried on the 
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sixty years prior to that time the parents of 


same 


lucrative business within its walls; 


d into partnership 


and they, 
in their turn, had enter 
upon the death of the first Mr. Tapewell, the 
laborious founder of the practice. 

Internally the structure resembled pretty 
much the generality of legal strongholds else- 


where. There was a large square lobby, fur- 
nished with a couple of black oak 


ters hanging from 


chairs and 


having a quantity of po 


pegs in the wall, announcing the sale of 


” 


‘‘eligible properties” and ‘‘ desirable estates, 


Out of this lobby opened the clerk’s offices, 


and a dreary, dingy waiting-room. A huge 





staircase, having carved and twisted banisters 
of black oak, upper 
There, out of a second lobby somewhat 


conducted you to the 


floor. 


smaller than the one below, opened the rooms 


lessrs. Tapewell and 
apartment, of which I 
This latter was 


used by the principal 
Teasem, and a third 
shall have much more to say 
a large room, panelled, as were most of the 
others, with brown mahogany, rendered still 
darker by long want of polish and by its thick 
coating of dirt. The dingy cobwebs swung 
unmolested from the corners of the window to 
the carved cornice of the walls. The window 
glass was rendered nearly opaque with the 
The dust 


r : 
sashes, the 


accumulated filth of gencrations. 
rested in thick layers upon the 
shelves, the chimney-piece, and every other 
projection able to afford it a resting-place. 
The fender was tawny with ancient rust, and 
stood in front of a rusty grate. One side of 
the room was occupied by an immense book- 
case—a grub-eaten, rickety piece of furniture 


—stocked with a cargo of obsolete and ragged 
law books, banished from the more frequented 
chambers. A gigantic black oak table, cut 
and scored with many devi 
signs of many an inky mishap, 
central space of the floor. In a host of pigeon- 
holes, filling up one end of the room, were 
brown and 


and bearing the 
occupied the 


deposited a quantity of ancient 


yellow packets of papers, drafts, and old and 


useless documents. In one corner of the 
apartment stood a queer piece of furniture, 
with twisted and bandy legs, looking some- 
thing like an ancient dumb waiter; upon the 
shelves of which lay sundry other piles of 
parchment and paper, blackened by their 


repeated coatings of dust. By the side of the 


window stood a huge chair, with a semi- 
circular back covered with well worn black 
leather and studded with great brass nails like 
livery buttons. 
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This room was an object of especial dreadS The room of ill-fame being the one which 
and aversion to the younger clerks in the’?could best be spared for the purpose, was 
employ of Messrs. T. and T. Strange stories) set apart for his accommodation; the table 
weretoldof it. There was one especially strange < was robbed of its long-hoarded dust, and a fire 
tale about an unhappy client who had lingered» was kindled in the rusty grate. 
on for years and years, living upon the hope lt was about two o'clock in the aftérnoon 
of a successful termination to a Chancery suit, when he commenced his labors, and for an 
and who, when the end at length arrived, and hour or two he worked away steadily and 
he was made acquainted with his utter ruin, ¢ systematically, gradually increasing the heap 
entirely lost what little stock of reason the of his own fair copy upon his right hand, and 
law had left him. diminishing that of the rough draft upon his 

This poor fellow, said the story, one day, 5 left. 
coming to upbraid old Tapewell with the wreck Now, as a matter of course, our law sta- 
of his hopes, paused suddenly in the midst of tioner was fully aware of the evil reputation 
his incoherent ravings, and fell down upon the belonging to the chamber in which he was at 
floor of that room at the feet of the terrified> work. So long, however, as daylight remained, 
lawyer—a dead man. This was the reason, and he was in a manner connected with the 
the clerks would say among themselves, why ¢ outer world by the sounds of business—as 
the chamber was never used by either of theS when, in the next room, Mr. Tapeweil was 
principals, and was degraded into a species of¢ ‘‘ conferring and advising,” and Mr. Teasem 
lumber closet. S “attending and settling’—and every now and 

There was another rumor afloat which did? then clerks and clients ascended or descended 
not tend to improve the reputation of that ill-> the stairs—the terror seemed, if not destroyed, 
fated apartment. It was reported amongst the at least laid at rest for the time. But the night 
dwellers in the Cathedral Close, that, upon a> began to fall in, and he was obliged to light 
certain night in every year, a dim and sha-¢the candles in the great plated candlesticks, 
dowy figure had been seen to pass across the? The light they cast in the large room was far 
window of that room, exactly as the clock of‘ from satisfactory, viewed through our gas- 
St. Gudulph’s told the hour of midnight. The¢ accustomed eyes. The flickering of the fire 
night fixed for this little supernatural perform-‘ caused strange, fantastic shadows to leap up 
ance was, of course, the anniversary of that¢ and fall again, to waver backwards and for- 
one upon which the poer client was supposed > wards like living things, until, at the distance 
to have met with his death. ¢ of a few feet from the table, nothing appeared 

Between Messrs. T. and T.’s office and the» stable or certain. 
end of the Cathedral transept there was but a¢ Our friend was no coward, but still this was 
narrow passage, perhaps” about ten feet in2 ‘‘the haunted office,” and, in spite of himself, 
width, and when inside the apartment of which‘ he felt a lively sense of his situation crawling, 
I have spoken, and looking through the¢ as it were, over him by little and little. 
window, the first object that obtruded itself At last Mr. Teasem locked his room door 
upon notice was a great stone figure at thecand walked briskly down stairs with his 
extremity of one of the gurgoyls, grinning» creaking boots; a few minutes more, and the 
head of the firm also opened and closed his 


door, and that precise methodical gentleman 
Upon the day preceding the night in ques-‘ stalked quietly down after his more volatile 
tion, our friend Jack had undertaken a very? partner. When this happened, Jack felt that 
heavy job for Messrs. Tapewell and Teasem. ‘ the last link between himself and the world of 
He had promised by a certain time to let them< men was broken. 
have the fair copy of an immense Case for the Fear suddenly took hold upon him. He 
opinion of counsel in a matter where two old< gave a scared glance about him at the antique 
friends and neighbors were at deadly logger- > furniture, and the wavering lights and sha- 
heads with one another, respecting a littleS dows. His hair began to stir itself upon his 
ditch of a watercourse, and a trumpery right > head, and his heart beat fast. Summoning up 
of way. Being in the habit of working, not atS resolution, however, he riveted his eyes upon 
his own home, but in the offices of the different? the page of scrawled and blotted draft from 
lawyers who needed his services, he proceeded , which he was copying, ‘‘ All ways, waters, 
in the afternoon to Messrs. Tapewell and ° watercourses,” read he, with his finger running 
Teasem's. 2along the line; but his voice sounded se 


ever with a hideous and immovable grimace, 
directly opposite to the startled spectator. 
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solemnly, so strangely, that he gave a start at 


‘* What nonsense!” he cried, 
‘What an 


his own accents. 
recovering himself again, ass I 
am!’’ ‘Lights, easements, profits, privileges, 
emoluments and appurtenances,’’ he went on. 
**One more page and then I'll go home,” he 
‘“‘Ah! what was that?” 
A strange noise somewhere; was it below, in 
“Oh, I 


exclaimed our poor friend, ; 


thought to himself. 


the street, or was it in the room itself? 
can’t stand this!” 
jumping up from his seat—‘*I must go down 
than this. He 


Upon 


stairs; anything is better 
gathered his papers hastily together. 
lifting his eyes he was terribly scared to see, 
as he imagined, a huge humpbacked man 
standing against the opposite wall. A moment 
served to show him that it was but the shadow 
of the ugly 


g old 


bundle of papers upon its topmost ledge. 


and a large 
The 


however, was amply suflicient for 


dumb-waiter, 


bare idea, 
his undermined courage. Seizing a candle in 
one hand and the papers in the other, he fairly 
darted from the room. When upon the stair- 
case he happened to drop one of the documents 


he was carrying; he was just stooping to pick 


it up, when he heard another noise. Bang! 
bang! bang! The doors were being shut 
down stairs. There was a sound as of footsteps 
in the lobby. Bang! went the outer door. 
*‘Holloa !”’ shouted Jack, rushing to the head 
of the stairs—‘‘Hi! don’t lock me in!” A 


key turned in the lock of the street door. 
“+ Hi! terrified little 
man, running frantically down the stairs. 
«‘Siop! hi! don’t! I'm lockedin! Holl-o-a-a!” 


hilloa!” screamed the 


All in vain—nobody answered. 
late—he had been quite forgotten. 


It was too 


CHAPTER II, 
As our law stationer stood alone upon the 
stone flags of the lobby, gazing dejectedly 
at the door which locked 
against him, the sense of his isolation and‘ 
loneliness struck him with a sudden chill, as if 
a wet garment had been flung about him, If 
he could have sunk through the stones at his 
He was‘ 


cold 


was inexorably 


feet, he would have gladly done so. 
alone—alone in the haunted house ! 

After a few moments had passed, he went 
eagerly to the doors leading to the lower 
rooms, and tried to open them; alas! they 
were locked. There was nothing for it but to 
where he was, or to return to that. 
For a little time he 


remain 
dreaded chamber above. 
stood stock still in utter perplexity and silent 

terror. At last, making the best of his bad’ 
bargain, he reascended the stairs by an effort < 





/will remember me som 


» thereto belonging.’’ Ah! 
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of desperation, ‘They will surely remember 
me soon,” he said to himself, ‘*if not, I will 
call from the window, and arouse the neighbor- 
hood.” 

So up stairs he went, and re-entered the 
apartment of evil fame. If the place had 
seemed lonely and fearsome before, its horrors 
appeared to have been multiplied ten-fold, 
The candle which he had left upon the table, 
had a lump like a fiery fungus upon its wick, 
I light. The 
in the grate, 





and was yielding but a very fee! 
fire having burnt down low 

gave, at intervals, little flashes and bursts of 
flame, causing every object in the chamber to 


assume a weird-like and fantastic appearance 


Our friend, like a brave little man as he 
was, resolutely shook his terror away from 
him, and walked upto the table. Setting 
down his candle and the papers which he 
carried, he resumed his seat ‘*T wont believe 


} 


that it’s haunted,” he said to himself, as he 





dipped his pen again in the ink; yet, never 
at that ‘haunted’ he felt his 
cheeks grow again suddenly cold with the 


theless, word 


unconquered fear. However, he set to work 


once more at his copying with a courageous 
will, if with rather a tremulous hand. 


For some time he worked on; every now 
either 


issuing from the 
flight of a mouse 


and then a noise, 


street, or caused by the 


behind the panelling, would make him start 


and glance fearfully about him. In spite, 
however, of these constant disturbances, he 
“Surely they 
he thought; 
ogether;’? and then 


resolutely pursued his task. 

time,”’ 
‘*they cah't forget me alt 
he read on, ‘‘ together with the appurtenances 
what was that? An 
unusual rush of water from a spout above his 
head on to the flooded pavement beneath had 
caused him to spring nearly out of his seat; 
discovering the origin of the 
he took heart once more. ‘ To the use of the 
said Ann Holdfast, her heirs and assigns for- 


noise, however, 


ever ;’’ and so on, over line after line of brief- 
paper, his pen travelled with diligence. 


At the proper times the great clock of the 


ceathedral rang out the quarters in its clear 


musical tones, and as often as this happened, 
in spite of himself, our friend gave a fresh 
start, and his heart gave a flutter and a leap 


‘as if about to make its escape by his mouth. 


Hour after hour glided by, and still there was 
no rescue for the unfortunate prisoner. At 
last, St. Gudulph’s clock, in solemn, sonorous 
tones, informed the good people of Lichborough 
that it was eleven; and, simultancously with 
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the first note, one of the candles popped into 
its nest of grease, and went out. Its com- 
panion bestowed just sufficient light to make 
utter darkness a very desirable thing, and the 
fire was reduced to a mere ruddy centre of a 
The eleven strokes 


darkened 


ashes. 
sounded through the 
echoed from the panelled walls with dreary 
of evil in their 


circle of white 


room, and 


distinctness, and 
A thought came into our friend’s head, 


a presage 
tones. 
which sent all the courage he had so labori- 
ously summoned up flying helter skelter be- 
fore it. He thought how soon it would be mid- 
night, the time when, if spectres there were, 
those spectres, like the watchmen, would be 
upon duty and walking about. Midnight, and 
he quite forgotten! Unable to endure it any 
longer, he darted to the window, determined 
upon rousing the neighborhood toa knowledge 
of his misery. Pressing his face close to the 
panes, he peered out into the stormy night. 
it was long before he could discern anything ; 
it was a difficult matter to see through the 
glass, obscured with dirt, and bleared with the 
driving rain. 
weakly ray or two cast by a struggling lamp 
in the street, he made out the form of some 
one sheltering underneath the Cathedral porch 
over the way. 

Presently the sound of laughter came float- 
ing up towards his prison. Encouraged by 
the nearypresence of human beings, he called 
out at the pitch of his voice, in order to attract 
the attention of the shelterers. Ile rattled 
the window, and again and again shouted; 
this time with better success, for a girl issued 
from beneath the archway, looked up for two 
or three moments, and then with a sudden 
and loud scream dashed away at a headlong 
speed, followed by her companion, also scream- 


t} 


:ue 


ing with might and main, and heedless of 
pelting storm and the rushing water in the 
street. Poor Jack withdrew his eyes in blank 
despair; it was of no use, he was doomed ti 


remain till morning, and there was no help for 
it. At this conviction his heart fairly sank 
him, the slid down his 
cheeks. Turning half round, his fell 
upon the queer old dumb waiter before men- 
tioned, and the leg furthest from him seemed, 
to his excited imagination, to raise and replace 
Jack gazed at it with dis- 


within and tears 


eye 


itself noiselessly. 
tended eyes and clenched hands, an alternate 
heat and chill chasing each other over his 
frame. a freak of his 
fancy, for the ugly old thing remained as im- 


movable as ever. 


It was however but 


At last, by the assistance of a) 


Yet, in spite of his convic- ‘ 
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tion that his sight had been deceived, he was 
so shaken by this last fright that he dared not 
resume his labor. He had not courage left 
even to cross the room to the table again, 
and when the great clock told another quarter 
of an hour to be passed, he threw himself into 
ige leather-covered chair which was close 


beside him, and over the top of which his 


greatcoat was hanging, and drawing that 


garment entirely over his head and face, he 
resolved to see no more. 
Although he had thu 


terrors of sight, he could still hear; and 


barred himself against 
> 


the 
} 


as ‘the noises of the night” creaked and 


rustled about him; as the stormy wind swept 
round the Cathedral into the narrow passage, 
and drove the rain against the rattling win- 
dow; and alternately moaned and roared and 
whistled—at all these things his hair stirred 
fluttered. At last the 


long dreaded time arrived, and midnight rung 


afresh, and his heart 


from St. Gudulph’s tower, each one of the 


) 


twelve great strokes seeming to be beaten 
separately into his brain, as if a Cyclops had 
dealt the blow. He quaked from head to foot. 
** Nou Now !” For the 
wide world he would not then have taken the 
But 


the hour—‘ 


was 


covering from his head. what if some 


ghastly presence or other, determined upon 
making itself known, should lay a strong 
hand upon him, and forcibly tear the coat 
from his the 


with a desperate hand, and held it so tightly 


grasp! He clutched garment 
down that he could scarcely breathe. 
* 
After a time, he did not know how long, it 
seemed that the coat, in spite of all his efforts 


o retain it, was drawn gently, but irresist- 


ibly, from his hold. The room, it appeared, 
had grown still darker, and yet, at the same 
time, a sort of semi-luminous mist had envel- 
oped the different articles of furniture, in 
which they stood revealed with a painful 
He could see all of them plainly 
the 


distinctness. 
the 
black 


crowded papers, and the pile of yellow parch- 


dumb waiter, the old book-case, 


ranges of pigeon-holes, with their 
ments and brown documents lying at the end 
of the table. As he gazed, wonderingly, a 
large Deed scemed to rear itself upon its end, 
and then, quietly unfolding, and rising up and 
up, it expanded to the height of a small human 
being, and changed, by little and little, into the 
shape of a thin, evil-looking, ye low old man. 

**Ah!” exclaimed Jack, involuntarily. 

* Well,” said a harsh, dry, unpleasant voice, 


from the throat of a little old man. 
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are you ?” asked our terrified 





0 
frien 

‘‘ My name,” answered the other, in a dry, 
pre nner, as if the inside of his throat 
had ird baked, and had cracked after- 
wards, ‘**My name is Mortage!” and as he 
said it, s little red eyes, son 
like seals of the deed, 
flash 1d a quiet, wicked 
corners of his thin, palli 1] ps. 

l ir,” said Jack, for he thought it 
best e civil. 

“<M ige,”’ repeated the little old man ] 
am very wicked they say; but I eke it.’’ And 
he l if he did. 

Jac lid not reply, for he did not know 
wh ; 

Do you know what I did?” asked the 
litt] man. 

Our friend confessed his ignorance of the 
particular mortgage in question. 

You are my friend,” continued the spectre 

“No no; that is ye—e—-s, sir,” said 
our unfortunate hero, for he perceive 1 that 
the s} was looking angrily at him. 

“MM ' end,” said the apparition, with a 
strong phasis, and frowning horribly, “you 
have « ssed my children; you have ruled 


‘em up, sealed ’em ready for use. 


You are nearly 


» little old man. 


as bad asIam. Ho! ho! ho! 





horrified. 


‘So I like you, you see,”’ continued the 
sha But what did I do in my day? It 
was before your time; should you like 





to know what I did?” 


Yes,” faltered the law-stationer. ‘‘ Yes, if 


you | ise, 8IT. 
hich said the spectre, “that’s right: 
well, I very old and musty—you see I am, 


Yes, sir!’ answered our friend, for he 
would be taken as a compliment. 
have been strong in my time; I was 
born here, here in this office, long years ago; 
the rms have crawled in and out of the eye- 
hole re lay the eyes that first read me, 
The creat 
talk about: 


the old mansion is in the 


yaks are down that I was written to 
the green fields are built over; 
There is 


where 


dust. 
misery where I found plenty; want 
dwelt hospitality; squalor where there was 
splendor. Ho! ho! isn’t that worth doing?” 
And the evil-looking shape shook itself again 
and again with laughter. 


‘But what didI do? See; this is what I 


did; and, as he spoke, the law-stationer 


HOME 


j 1unty, yet dignine 


‘ fellow. 
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thought he heard a rustling sound proceeding 


from the side of the tal farthest from him, 


Suddenly there seemed to be another figure 


standing in the room. Jack stared in astonish 


ment upon this second spectre; it was totally 


different in appearance from the other. It was 


much pleasanter to look upon. It was the figure 


ofa young man; afine, dashing, handsome, dare- 


devil looking fellow, dressed in the attire of an 


age long gone by, having a rich purple velvet 


sureoat, worked and ornamented with broad 


cold lace, and wearing fine lace rufiles, a lace 


cravat, anda cavalier hat ha slouching fea- 


ther. He was as har . figure ofan Eng- 
lishman as one could vy to meet; and from 
the richness of his dre lL his bearing—easy, 


} I appe ared to be 


of good, if not of nol Behind him— 
} 


could it be that the er e room had been 


removed by magic | beheld a grand 


old mansion with many { es and turrets 
and cupolas, ly bosom of a fine 
domain, where great ¢ wy oaks and elms 


stood in rich clusters, and where there were 
terraces, and 


g ‘een law ns, 


urns filled with livir and statues, 
gleaming white amongst the iage. All this 


faded away however in a moment—no sooner 








discerned than g 


‘*Now this was before I was born,” said the 


disagreeable old apy whom Jack had 


forgotten for the mort in his wonder at 


the scene presented to his view. ‘See, what 
is next!’ 
upon the 


bloodshot ; 


A change seemed to fa young 


gentleman ; his eyes grew his face 
flushed with the flush of v his sword was 


his feather had been torn from his 


ld a Venice goblet and 


broken ; 
hat ; 
in the other a dice-b 

“ Now,” 
T did.” 


It appeared to our law-st 


in one hand he ! 


said the old apparition, ‘‘see what 


ationer that the 
but surely approached 


gradual! 


phantoms 


each other But the younger one seemed 


extremely reluctant to draw near the elder, 
is h 1 ids 


and thrust out | gain and again to 
repel the advance of the other figure. In vain, 
however, for the old spectre, suddenly leaping 
forward, seized him by the throat, dragged 


1 his knee 


him roughly to the floor, and set 
upon his chest. 

Whilst lying at the mercy of his antagonist 
another change stole over the poor young 
Jack hardly recognized him for the 
same. He was pale as ashes, and appeared to 


He was dirty and ragged; 


be fast sinking. 
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with the tatters of rich garments and of 
tarnished gold lace hanging about him; a. 
stream of blood was flowing from his livid lips 
and staining the straw of which his bed was 
In his right hand he held an oval 
but 


c mmposed. 


miniature, once richly set with gems, 
having then merely the vacant holes in which 
that setting had shone. It was the pertrait of 
a beautiful girl, but the features were scarcely 


discernible, for the red tide from the dying 


man’s lips had stained the ivory and the ribbon 5 


by which it had been suspended from his neck. 

A weak groan issued from his lips, a groan 
hat was half a sob; then came a few faint 
words—** Poor—poor wife—better have sold— 
another feeble 


petter have sold !”—and with 


cry his head rolled over to the one side ap- 


parently in death. 
Our friend’s eyes filled with tears at 
with a 


the 
pitiable spectacle, and he closed them 
udder. At like those 


of a woodman’s axe rang through the cham- 


this moment sounds 
ber, and echoed and reéchoed from the pan- 
lied walls. Jack felt that the fatal strokes 

re being dealt upon those magnificent trees 
f which he had had a glimpse in the vision of 
.¢ park and mansion. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the yellow old 
van; ** see here.” 

The law-stationer again looked 
ung cavalier Was no longer there; but in- 
tead, he was able to look out.of the room with ‘ 
1¢ same facility as before, and there he saw— < 
close dirty street—a strect of a great city, 


up: the 


rhere want and misery hung out their ensigns in ; 

rags stuffed in the broken windows, in the‘ 
imble-down houses, and the gutters filled with 
rarbage. Some wretched children were playing , 
shout in the midst of the squalor; and, seated 
pon a door-step, a gray-headed man, meanly 
ul, but having the delicate features and 
wall white hands of a gentleman, was watch- § 
ng them mournfully. 

“See ’em,” cried the yellow old spectre; , 
‘all my work; mine! As child and his grand-‘ 


ldren.”” < 


“The poor young fellow’s child ?” asked our S 
iend with pity. c 
“His child and his child’s children!” was 
he answer. . 
‘Monster !”” ' 
e covered his face with his hands. 7 
“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the horrid old: 
iantom ; and when our friend again removed 
is hands, the deed had abandoned its human $ 
hape, and was lying on the table, and the 


oor children and their parent had disappeared. ; 


exclaimed the law-stationer, as ¢ 
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not 
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No sooner did Jack feel himself again alone 
than, strange as it may appear, his old terror 
returned in all its force; it had merged in the 
absorbing interest which he had felt in the 
poor victim’s sad history; but it now grew 
every moment stronger and stronger. He gazed 
Sin abject fear at the different articles of the 
room, one after the other, expecting each in- 
stant to see some or all of them assume the 
same unpleasant signs of vitality. 

A short, thick cough startled him, as he was 
anxiously endeavoring to ascertain whether or 


doors of 


the glass the book-case were 


opening of their own accord. They had been 
creaking for a longtime. He turned quickly 
in the direction of the sound, **when he was 


as the old ballad writers would phrase 


aware,” 


it, of a florid and bloated spectre, with a girdle 
of red tape about his waist and a crown or 
circlet com pose d of ancient quill pens, whe 
appeared to have sprung, somehow or other, 
from an immense bundle of papers deposited 
the dumb waiter, and en- 


black characters, with the 


upon a shelf of 
dorsed, 


terrible words— 
“In Chancerp.” 


If the aspect of the former apparition had 
been unpleasant, that of this new shape was 
Plethorie and bloated, 


in 


great 


absolutely loathsome. 
with distended ehecks, and a dull watery eye, 
panting and gasping for breath as if gorged 
the blood of his victims, he gave the 
the idea of a 


with 
horror-stricken law-stationer 
gigantic spider, sated with a too plentiful re- 
past of bluebottles, or a boa-constrictor after 
his light breakfast of blankets. 

‘*My friend has amused you,’’ commenced 
the spectre, in a voice that seemed to have 
travelled from the lower parts of his organiza- 
tion, and to have encountered great obstruc- 
tion on the journey. He did not laugh as the 
little yellow man had done, but merely grinned 
a ‘‘raw head and bloody bones” sort of grin, 
that caused our hero’s limbs to feel as sore as 
if he were actually in his grasp. 

‘My friend is nothing to me,” the corpulent 
shape continued; ‘‘nothing whatever to me ;” 
and Jack felt as he gazed at him that it must 
be so. 

“* Families I deal 
crush ’em all—smash ’em up—grind ’em down 
—that’s what I do; don’t talk about him— 


with, entire families— 


ugh, ugh, ugh.’ 

It was not a cough, nor a laugh, nor a hiss, 
but a strange combination of all three, that 
sound with which he concluded his contemp- 
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His little 


a ae 


tuous reference to his predecessor. 
ew suddenly bloodshot, the tip of his 


eyes 
nose assumed an aldermanic purple, and his 
huge, carnivorous-looking mouth moved and 
worked with rage and scorn, whilst the saliva 


ran bubbling out from the corners of his great 
lips. 

Jack shrank into half his size with horror 
as he contemplated the repulsive object before 


hi 


‘*Would you like to see ’em—a few of ’em, ; 


eh?” asked the spectre, in a fierce whisper. 
Our law-stationer was just about to return 

an emphatic negative, regardless of the indig- 

possibly call forth, 


nation which it might 


when the walls of the room appeared to open, 7 





and the glass doors of the book-case were 
flung widely apart. 

There, from the recesses of the book-shelves ; 
there, from the dark corners of the pigeon- 
holes: there, from the ledges of the dumb 
waiter; there, through the window panes; 
peered forth pale—pale faces, and stretched ‘ 


withered fingers, all pointing to the bloated 


old spectre. From above and around voices 
gentle and harsh, male and female, old and 
young, shricked and hissed, and wailed, and 


moaned; and fierce, hateful eyes flashed upon 


The burden of 


** Thou hast done 


the old enemy. each voice, 
and of all, was the same. 
it, thou! thou! 
beggars by thee!!!” 
The apparition upon whom all this wealth 
of hatred 
fectly able to endure it, and a dozen times as 
much if necessary. 
his horrible grin, and fixed his bleared eyes 


thou! We are beggars— 


He merely grinned afresh 
y¢g 


upon those of the law-stationer. 


Suddenly, from among the crowd, but from 


what exact spot it did not appear, the figure 


of a man in a rusty black suit; a gaunt, lean 


rrard, wasted looking man; a man with 


ild dark eyes, and a thin wasted face, about 





rich a mass of black hair was tossed and 
tangled, stept, or slid, or glided, into the 


centre of the chamber. 

‘Hear him!” said the spectre of the 
Chancery Suit. 

‘Aye, hear me!” shouted the figure; 


‘chief of his victims, first of his prey, choicest 
199 


of his morsels; aye, hear me! 


Jack felt, in an instant, that this could be no? 
other than the unfortunate madman of whom > 
Cold spectre changed his quiet fat grin into 4 


he had so often heard, and whose death was 
*gaid to have taken place in that apartment. 

**I was robbed of a fair position, of compe- 
tency, of love, of happiness,’ 
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was lavished, appeared to be per-, 


)whole frame 


apparition, pointing his finger at the Chancery 
immeasurable hatred: 
ligh 


5 


Suit, with a look of 
t, and dragged to a 


My father left that 


wretch,” again pointing to his enemy, ‘to my 


‘*torn from life and 


nameless grave, by him. 
care. He had kept whole generations in the 
misery of suspended hope and present want— 
he had paralyzed their efforts, whitened their 
heads, hurled them into frantic excesses, and 





Csent them prematurely to their graves. The 
care of him descended to me. I was young, 
Shappy, with a fair wife and dear smiling chil- 
dren; but I was drawn into his clutch help- 
lessly. I was hopeful, energetic, speculatiy 

I expended my all to push him to a conelu- 
sion; and my all went! I grew daily moro 


wretched and poverty-stricken; my children 


dropped like dead leaves away from my side— 
> dying from starvation!” 
Here his voice became a mere sob of anguish 
‘My poor wife grew gaunt and haggard; her 
beauty went out like a wasted lamp, and her 


forced their 
skin, for I could but scrape enough together 


bones all but way through her 


to link on life from day to day. Still we lived 


on—lived upon the hope of Ais ending!” Agai 
and the look of bitte 


** At last, one day, as I was carrying 


the outstretched finger 
hatred, 
> her in my arms—she was as light almost as 
girl of seven; I was carrying her in my arms 
it was evening, and the sun was sinking b 
Shind the trees, and its last rays of light sto! 
2 through the foliage and fell upon us. They 
a roe) 


lighted up my poor wife's face with 


hue, such as I had not seen it wear for many 


and manya day. I heard my name breathed 


from her lips, gently, very gently—again, and 


C yet again—each time, however, the utterance 


grew fainter. The sunlight faded away from 


her face and from the sky—and alas! alas 


she had passed away with it!” 


§ The poor husband's voice, which had been 


growing gradually more and more husky and 
broken, here sank altogether into a feebl 


moan as he bowed his head in his hands, 


h 
trembling with emotion. He 
could speak no more, 

‘*So, you see, he came when he had buried 
her and he had learnt that the suit was at an 
end, and he was a ruined man, and he wen 
just where he stands now, wen 


As good # 


a play—ugh! ugh! ugh!’’—and the bloated 


mad there, 


stark, raving, staring mad! 


>mocking laugh. 
< Roused all at once with pity for the poo 
continued the? victim; filled with horror at the hideous gl 
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of the spectre in the presence of so terrible a, 
despair; unwilling to listen to any further 


disclosures, which might be lurking in the « 


holes and corners of that dreadful chamber, 
our friend was about to spring from his chair, 


throw up the window, and leap, at all hazards, ? 
into the street, when—he awoke! awoke and‘ 


found it had all been a dream. 


It was morning, and the broad sun-rays | 


were streaming downwards through the fine 
(Gothic tracery of the Cathedral and flooding 


the dusty old room with the welcome daylight. ¢ 





Co Constance. 


BY H. A. HEYDON. 
Dear Constance! many a winter's snow 
Has fallen on your weary way, 
Since mid December's chill and gloom 
Was ushered in your natal day. 


No hum of bees, no song of birds, 
No fragrance from the lily’s leaves ; 
Nay, even Autumn’s glories waned— 
Long gathered were the latest sheaves. 


No far off arch of summer's sky 
Bent warm with June's delicious blue, 
But the low, dark, December clouds, 
Their chilling welcomes gave to you. 


Fit emblems, were the time and place, 
Of the path marked for you to tread; 

December's snow beneath your feet,— 
December's sky above your head. 


But you have climbed life’s morning hill, 
Hlave passed the level table-land; 

Now, looking towards the setting sun, 
The path winds downward where you stand. 


To some, the downward path looks dark ; 
They see it end in Jordan's wave; 

But you (thank God!) can see a light 
Shine goldenly beyond the grave: 


Can seo the beckoning angel-hands 
Beyond the valley dark and dim; 

At times your spirit-ear can catch, 
Notes of the everlasting hymn. 


There may be here no light for you; 
No single hope that will not fail; 
No song beginning on your lips, 
But ending in a funeral wail. 
But still the last dark day will come— 
Will set behind the western skies, 
And the long, calm, unbroken sleep, 
Will fold at length your weary eyes. 


Oh! when at last December's snow 

Falls harmless on your earth-veiled breast, 
God grant that you may find in heaven 

A June of everlasting rest. 


HE ANGEL WHISPERED. 2 
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- “Bnd the Angel BUhispered.” 


BY LYDIA M. RENO. 

The shadowy form of the death-angel glided 
forth in the quiet gloaming. At a low cottage 
window sat two, within whose hearts bright 
hope and love were nestling softly as a fairy 
‘dream; and as the silent shadows deepened 
around them, hand was clasped in hand, spirit 
communed with spirit, and in their perfect 
happiness they seemed to breathe another and 
more blessed atmosphere than that of earth; 
¢ but with noiseless footsteps the pale messen- 

ger stole in and laid his white hand on the 
¢maiden’s brow, whispering to her that the 
>time had come when she must go with him 
cacross the dark stream. Oh, that whisper! 

The soft love-light in the tender eyes went 
gout; the warm, yielding form became rigid 
and motionless; the bright life-dream faded; 
the throbbing heart throbbed more wildly for 
an instant, and then grew still—forever still; 
the lover held in his arms a pale stricken 
flower—a beautiful clay idol. The angel had 
whispered. 

Again the angel wandered forth. ‘Twas 
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emidnight, solemn midnight. The moon and 


‘quiet stars gleamed down, watching the slum- 
¢bers of the weary earth-pilgrims who had 
sunk to rest. A low sobbing, inarticulate 
sound of prayer came borne to him on the 


vA 


chill wings of the autumn wind. He entered 


AAA 


the poverty-stricken dwelling from whence it 
proceeded, and beheld an anxious, pale-faced 
mother bending over the emaciated form of a 
little child, whose cries she was endeavoring 
with all a mother’s tenderness to hush. And 
the angel whispered, and the tear-dimmed 
eyes closed, the fond clasp relaxed, the tongue 


AAAAAR 


was palsied, and even while words of endear- 
ment and prayer hung on her lips, the spirit 
of the mother was borne on that whisper far 
away through the dark valley into the pres- 
ence of the King of glory and of that multi- 
tude which no man can number. No more 
she dreaded the cold storms of winter; no 
more heard the piteous wailings of the little 
»one whom she had so loved, and for whom she 
Chad toiled and prayed while others slept. 
$ But the God of life was merciful, and He sent 
¢ His angel to whisper to the baby that it might 
¢ come too; and the pale messenger whom men 
Ceall terrible, folded the little lamb tenderly to 
2 his bosom, and bore it up and laid it softly in 
“the arms of its mother, who, as she clasped it 
eto her breast with a wild ery of joy, joined in 
° the everlasting anthem, ‘‘ Worthy the Lamb.” 
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Again the angel wandered forth. An old?“ Believe in physiognomy? No, indeed; jt 
man sat by a cheerful fire, listening dreamily )is the most absurd of would-be sciences—ong 
to the wailing of the cold winter wind. Happy‘in which there is an endless endeavor {o 
grandchildren were playing about him, and? prescribe rules, when from the very nature of 
bright visions of the unforgotten past were Sthe human face it is impossible to either class 
thronging around, filling his mind with beau-?or generalize it. Not long since I read 4 
tiful and cherished images. Again he seems‘ volume written by a sage doctor, and entitled 
to be a careless boy, wandering over the <¢‘Comparative Physiology.’ In it he contends 
familiar fields of his childhood’s home. Anon for the most absurd resembiances between 
he has grown to manhood, and he hears his¢ human beings and animals. The Prussians, 
mother’s voice as he goes forth into the world, > he tells us, resemble cats—the English, bulls— 
bidding him farewell in choking accents. And‘ Yankees, bears—and Frenchmen, bull-frogs— 
now another and dearer picture rises before ? while some other nation, but which, my memory 
him, even the image of his lost wife. He seesSis at fault, resemble tigers. His book was 
her standing by his side in all her maiden¢most amusing, but was, as you must see, 
loveliness and purity; he hears her repeat in>simply an exaggerated effort to base a theory 
trembling tones, **to love and to cherish till¢ upon nothing.”’ 
death us do part,” and tears fill his clouded ‘*Do you insist, then, cousin mine,” pur- 
yes as he murmurs, *‘ Mary, I shall be with sued the first speaker, ‘‘that there are not 
you soon.” Then a shadow swept his fore-2people in this world who bear a likeness to 
head, and the angel whispered, and the white tigers, cats, bears, &c., both in features and 
head drooped on the chill breast. The old ¢ dispositions ?” 


man was gone, and the little children marvel ‘*By no means; there may he some, surely; 
why grandpa is so still, and why he is so¢ but ifso, they are the exceptions. There are, 
white and cold. Poor simple little ones, they >I will wager, more people in the world that 


know not that it is but clay they are gazing (look like what they are not than those who 
upon, and that dear kind old grandpa is far? bear their characters upon their features. If 
away, where they never grow old, and where Sit were not so, no one would be deceived, and 
there is no night, “for the Lamb is the light ¢ we should detect a fox, or a goose, or a wolf, 
or abear, ata glance—justasthe case might be.” 

‘That arises from not being sufficiently 
observing. It is not the features that deceive 


thereof.”’ 
RocHeEsTer, Pa. 





us, it is our wilful blindness.”’ 

Cr S : ee ““No, no, Lottie, you may depend that one 

Ghat the hate Says. Sean be very different from what their faces 

BY F. L. SARMIENTO. say they are—why, / might be a very tigress 
I. Sat heart, but who, I ask, could read it in my 

eyes? Pshaw! no one would be a whit the 
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**Do you believe in physiognomy, Leonore ?” « 
The questioner was a young girl of medium ) wiser.” 
height, with clear gray eyes, and pale though{ ‘You think so?” interposed the young man, 
expressive features. Thescene wasthedrawing- 2 almost rebukingly—* You think ¢0, Leonore! 
room of one of our merchant princes, which $I beg leave to differ with you. All feelings— 
was furnished with all the magnificence and2all affections—all unworthy thoughts, even, 
luxury that wealth could conjure to gratify)>impress themselves with an indelible force 
upon the features. At first, love, or wilful 


its pride or satisfy its longings. 
Upon an exquisite mosaic table stood a vase > blindness, as Lottie says, may hide their traces 
of flowers, which a beautiful girl was occupied$ from us, but sooner or later they become 
in arranging with all the elegance of a refined 2 visible, to drive from our hearts all thoughts 
and cultivated taste. At her side stood a tall‘ but of disgust.” 
and noble looking young man, whose glowing ° An indignant ‘‘pshaw’” was upon the 
eyes and devoted manner plainly bespoke theSbeauty’s lips, but it was checked by the 
lover, while near her was seated the pale-faced, ¢ sudden entrance of her little brother, whe 
gray-eyed questioner whom we have let wait )demanded some little service of her. 
so long for her answer. < «Sis, wont you please,” he began, extend 
Not so, however, with the beautiful girl ; ing the pieces of some unlucky toy, toward 
appealed to—her nature it was to be impetuous, ‘ her, but his sentence was cut short by a 


and her answer came quick and energetic. cangry exclamation and fearful frown. 
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“Don’t bother me! You are all the time>about their little board. Hard times had 
breaking something or other, you naughty {come upon the merchant prince. Dangers, as 
boy !”” yet misty and undefined, but terrible from 

The tears welled up into the little fellow’s eyes, 2 that very indistinctness, arose on every side, 
for it was not the words alone that cut him, and alihough the world knew it not, a few 
pat the manner in which they were spoken, months might see the respected merchant the 
and for & moment he stood as though trans-$ dishonored bankrupt—the saucy heiress the 
gxed; then gathering up his broken.toy, he, daughter of a beggar. 
cried passionately — In calamity—amidst the dread shipwreck of 

“You're just as snappish as a snapping- 5 our fortunes or our hopes, we seek instinctively 
turtle, and you just look like one, too!” the face of woman, as our dearest e arthly 

A laugh followed this saucy speech, and the >comforter. Her look of gentle hopefulness is 
fiir girl gavea triumphant glance at the young ) our rainbow—our promise of better things to 
man at her side, as though demanding acontra-ccome. It is then that her smile becomes 
ction of her brother's rude statement, but her »sacred—that what is left of Heaven on earth 
yer stood mute and sad, his eyes bent down. < becomes tangible! 

(ould it be that his heart echoed, even ia the It is so with a woman of proper heart and 
snallest degree, the saucy words of the boy ? ‘feeling, but I am sorry to say, such was not 
Could it be that he had marked that angry <the case with Leonore. The anticipated trou- 
scowl, that fierce contraction of the features,» bles, together with her natural irritability, 
natring with its demon-like fingers the ex-\ preyed upon the poor girl’s features, and 
juisite beauty of that face? If so, it was but? frowns now usurped the place of smiles upon 
transitory as yet. Love soon threw its spell) her still fair face. 

about him again, and he forgot everything but ‘**Leonore, what does make you look se 
the speaking eyes, the witching tongue of the 2 cross?” her mother would ask, anxiously. In 
lwely, queen-like form beside him. Yet he$a moment a smile would chase the lowering 
was doomed to have the scene recalled once? gloom of her face, and she would deny, and 
more. It was when the gentle, pale-faced »believingly, the impeachment. Another mo- 
Lottie drew the child quietly towards her, and< ment, however, would see the same irritable 
while she reproved him for his rude language ? expression return, banishing her beauty as by 
to his sister, kindly mended his broken toy. 5a fatal spell.. Her thoughts were impressing 
lt was done without ostentation, nor did it< themselves upon her countenance, that tell-tale 
sem to receive any other reward than the? dial-plate of the soul. 

grateful glance of the now tearful boy. S$ That Carroll Ray perceived this, and with 
¢ pain, was evident, and day by day his visits 





IL. became less frequent, until at last Leonore 

Months had passed away since the little inci- $ began to tremble lest she had lost him forever, 
jont recorded above, and winter had come, with ¢ for with time a nobler feeling had entered her 
‘ice and snow, and merry sleigh-bells—iis > heart than mere interest or worldly foresight — 
uwkets of choice camillas, and routes and‘she loved him—loved Carroll Ray—not the 
tals. Winter, the joy of the rich, the terror, millionaire, but the man. , 
{the poor! § There was a magnificent ball. All the deau 
Leonore had flirted the summer through. ¢ monde were there, including, of course, our 
{t the sea-side—at the springs—with country 2 heroine. srilliant lights sparkled; bright 
friends and in travel, and her lover, so the «eyes flashed; and what with the rich aroma of 
world, that omniseient personage, said, was the flowering exotics and the delightful crash 
as attentive as ever. It wa8 even whispered > of music, an atmosphere of intoxication seemed 
that they were engaged, and Leonore, although ¢ to pervade the splendid scene. Leonore, who 
hhe knew it to be false, favored the rumor, for: had been dancing, had withdrawn to the con- 
irroll Ray was the great catch of the season. ‘ servatory, where a silvery fountain served to 
Rich, handsome and elegant, both mothers: cool somewhat the heated air. She had thrown 
nd daughters agreed for once that he was>herself wearily upon a marble bench, when 
ist the man to receive their hearts—and—<from behind a mass of shrubbery, voices 
nd—bonnet bills. There was another and >struck upon her ear. 
leeper reason why Leonore would willinglyS ‘So Leonore has lost her lover?” asked 
hive had her wealthy lover at her feet. ¢ one. 
‘range, mysterious whispers had been heard S * Yes, so it seems,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Car- 
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roll Ray is not the man to be captivated by>God, and bears with it the mitigants of 
mere beauty. Beside, of late her good looks ‘ suffering. 

seem to have diminished considerably. There? Leonore, then, became, much sooner than 
is an irritated expression on her countenance‘ might have been expected, quite content wit) 
that detracts, in my eyes, from what was once? her changed circumstances, while her poor old 
ly an unexceptionable face. She has‘ gray-haired sire found at last the treasure jp 


certainty 
allowed this to grow upon her without her¢ his daughter that his fond fears had despaired 
knowledge.”’ Sof ever finding. Her mother, too, was sur- 


‘*May there not be other reasons at work ¢ prised and delighted at perceiving the won- 
upon her lover? Her father, it is said, has? derful and happy change that had come over 
been unfortunate of late. Large and reckless her, while her little brother no longer dis. 
speculations have brought him to the verge of covered any likeness in his own loved sister 








ruin. May this not have had something to doSto a snapping turtle. She was happier, too, 
with it? Evenrats, you know, desert a falling ¢ She could not hide it from her own heart that 
building, and there is no telling but that the she was happier and better than she had ever morn 
father’s misfortunes may have had some? been. That profitable occupation had much suffic 
influer upon even the rich and handsome >to do with this is certain, for the many hours the 
Carroll Ray.” ¢ that had been frittered away in fashionable mar 
Leonore heard no more. ‘Tears coursed > dissipation, were now passed in kindly visits futur 
silently down her cheeks, but with a true‘ of comfort and humble aid to those who were im 
nobility that began to evince itself, she spurned ? more needy even than themselves; for a closer aid: | 
the last insinuation of the unknown voice, contact with poverty, directed by the dexter- there 


No, she knew Carroll Ray better than that.2 finger of her own wants, had opened a new thoug 
Aye, felt in her heart that if he had‘ path of duty to her—one which she performed 
deserted her, it was not on account of the loss<¢ cheerfully. It was undeniable that a certain, 
re worldly riches, but because she > hitherto unknown beauty, was assuming a 


of h 
had lost with them those true treasures of aC place upon her features—the beauty of the 
woman's heart, patience and gentleness. S dutiful daughter, the patient sister, the noble 
“ae (woman, and one that promised to be much f 
III. ¢more attractive than the lurid beauty of the 
é 


The‘ dashing and fashionable heiress. There was 


The fearful storm had burst at last. 
one, too, who perceived this; it was Carroll 


aged merchant had seen his baseless riches 
crumble before misfortune’s fatal breath, leav-{ Ray, who, of all her old admirers, was the I 
ing scarce a wreck behind. Leonore had had¢ only one to visit them as usual. Understand, 
to quit her elegant mansion, to give up her» his visits were not more frequent at first than 8 
equipage, her flowers and music, and take up they had been during the latter part of their 
her residence in an humble by-street she, & sojourn in their more splendid West-End 0 
the haughty and once flattered beauty! She‘ mansion, for he seemed totally oblivious of his , 
had seen her old friends pass her by unnoticed ; 2 friends’ altered circumstances, and came and W 
she had had them “cut her dead” in the went as usual. No one could say he was more 
street; she had seen them lounging in their /attentive to Leonore, but had one observed Si 
grand carriages, regardless of the weary foot- him closely, one must have perceived that be ' 
passenger, once their companion and friend. was more watchful. Thus things were quietly Ha 
It was a severe ordeal, but from it she had > progressing. I 
arisen pure and chastened. The lesson taught¢ One summer's day, just as sweet, dreamy Ae 
by the unknown voices in the conservatory on Stwilight was throwing its soft veil about the ’ 
the night of the ball, had taken firm root, and¢ surrounding houses, a little group was formed Sin 
by doing her duty, and doing it cheerfully, : in the small parlor of our friends that was a L 
she sought to restore her lost beauty, or at once pleasing and instructive. The fair Leo- Fro 
least prune from her heart all unworthy? nore was seated on the floor near the window, B 
thoughts and feelings. That this was at first S busily engaged in mending some toy whieh Bria 
no easy task, may be readily understood, but¢her little brother had broken in some mad m 
with each successive effort, it became easier.S gambol. Nearly a year had passed since we Sing 
Beside, misfortune is always more terrible in 2 had beheld her with the ugly, deforming frowa WwW 
anticipation than in reality. The one is our upon her fair face—since we had heard the Whe 
own creation, and we lack the power to? angry and rude exclamation of the passionate Ga 
comfort ourselves, but the other eomes from’boy. How different now! Now she silt —- 
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straining her bright eyes in the darkening 
iwilight, a cheerful and noble beauty in her 
features, While her grateful little brother leans 
caressingly over her shoulder, whispering 
words of love and thankfulness into her ears. 

But a larger shadow falls by her side—a 
step has approached noiselessly, and a loving 
face looks down upon the beautiful girl. 
Another form is kneeling beside her; other 
lips are pressing that patient hand; other 
words than those of a brother are poured into 
her ear, for Carroll Ray, the loved and loving, 
sat her side. 

No need is there to describe the bliss of that 
moment, much less to repeat the words spoken; 
suffice to say, then, and that without disclosing 
the secrets of two loving hearts, that when 
leonore threw herself into the arms of her 
future husband, she felt that if she had lost 
him, it would have been from the fact that the 
face is the dial-plate of the soul, and that 
there was more in physiognomy than she had 
thought. 


——____—_-- +3 ee-0—— 


Sing to Me. 


BY MRS. J. P. CULVER. 
Sing to mo some olden song, 
Very sweet and low, 
Something that my heart hath loved 
Yearg and years ago, 
It will bring from out the Past 
Pleasant dreams, I know. 


Sing to me; tho winter night 
Broodeth dark and etill 

O’er the meadows void of bloom, 
And the lonesome hill, 

Where the drifted snow-wreaths lie 
Ghostly white and chill, 


Sing to me; the winter wind, 
Shrieking fierce and high, 

Hath a low, sad undertone, 
Like a human sigh, 

And my heart is filled with tears 
When it moaneth by. 


Sing to me; and swvet-roiced June, 
Like a splendid queen, 

From her lonely grave shall rise, 
Beautiful, serene, 

Bringing blossoms fresh and bright 
For the meadows green. 


Sing to me, as once you sang, 
When our hearts were gay, 

When we lingered in the fields, 
Gathering lilies gay, 

And the hills were golden-crowned 
All the summer day. 
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SOMEWHAT OF 


The Story of Edna Randolph. 


‘ 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

She, Edna Randolph, opened the door and 
looked out. It was a cold, chill, bloodless, 
askew-faced day. Clouds of a pallid, white 
gray were drawn thick and tight over the 
sky. Patches of snow lay in the hollows by 
the roadside, and on the hills, like breadths ef 
soiled flannel which the winds had torn and 
the rains had rotted Certainly there was 

Snot much in this day—drooping, baffled, hag- 
gard —to give to any 8 ul who went to it for 
strength, healing, sympathy; and this girl 
had come to it for help; and her soul out of 
some dumb want, yearning, hunger, made its 
appeal, and there was no answer. She was 
naturally of a restless, nervous habit, never 
sitting long at one sort of work, or in one 
position; of sudden, rapid movements, liking 
change of physiognomy in her surroundings, 
and fond of walking in different rooms during 

othe day, and among the long halls where you 

€ would be certain to find her, generally with a 

csweet, bright contentment in her face, like 

Sone who communed with plessant thoughts. 

¢And a pleasant soul had this girl or woman, 
ojust on the borders of her twenty-fourth 

, Winter, of whom I am now to tell you; a soul 
> gracious, tender, womanly; with a fineness of 
‘quality, and depth of nature, which are be- 
stowed on few, either of men or women. 

§ But now, looking on the day, this face of 

? Edna Randolph was not bright. The vague 

2sadness at the core of her life, that morning, 

(which had startled her so suddenly from 

Sher embroidery, grew deeper and wider, as 

éthe mist grew upon the distant hills. She 

Pin . : 

oshivered, looking off to these, and the tears 

“came large and slow into her eyes. 

é@ If you had asked her what caused them, she 

could not have told you, and would probably 
ehave fancied it was out of some sympathy 

Swith the day, which seemed to her clothed in 
cits sackcloth of clouds, and grieving for its 
flost sunshine. But Edna Randolph was mis- 
¢taken here; her tears had some deeper foun- 

edation than the day. There she stood in the 

e wide, old-fashioned front door, a woman 

hardly of middle size, somewhat too slender, 

Swith a fair, oval face, all the features finely 

2eut; yet so pale as to give one an impression 

Sof delicacy. She was not handsome; there 

° was not bloom nor warmth enough about her 

for that. She had eyes of a deep amethyst, 
2and & mouth tender, sweet, and which, though 
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closed now, in that sort of grieved way whicl 


1, her books, and care for comlort, for sh 


reminded you of a little child’s, had in it all? devoted several hours of each day to reading 


























possibilit of smiles. and chatting with him; and a niece of his, y 
Looking at her in some hours of her life,¢ childless widow much Edna’s senior, had 
people had called Edna Randolph beautiful, >taken Mrs. Randolph's p: mn in the h 
bu were not hours like this. hold, thus relieving the girl from all domest 
She was an only daughter, and her father) cares. 
was a fai r in the old town of Woodleaf; a But there were times when na 
man ¢ he sturdy, old-fashioned New Eng-- Randolph rose up and prot t 
land type; shrewd, industrious, intelligent sluggish life, this life which sometimes sex 
a kindly, hospitable, strongly opinionated old¢to her of one dead tone, wanting in warmt 
man, wW had made his own money, and and color, in purpose, activity, in something 
prided himself on it, and who had settled him-¢to enrich and exalt it. It was not singular, 
self in the midst of his broad wheat fields and» Edna Randolph had strong, acti 
roodly « ards to enjoy a ripe, hearty, spirit, which needed some object, idea, pu 
ri l age. pose to concentrate and absorb it. 
Edna’s mother had died three years before, Woodleaf was an old town in the western 
and the girl had had that inestimable blessing, ? part of the state, half a dozen miles from any 
the counsel and example of a true, noble, depot; andits twocenturi ive it a veneral 
Christian mother. Her fine qualities came? and picturesque air, as it sat in the midst 
from this side; but there was added to these) itscharming scenery, reminding one of some old 
somewhat of her father’s shrewd, sterling? English village, wanting y the hawthorn 
sense, and his strong, sound, practical way of> hedges and ivy. An 1 the old town slept qui 
judging men and things. Edna had one¢ and stately amid all the 1 and progress of 
brother, two years her senior; a brave, ten->the age, keeping the sta social forms of 4 
der, manly nature as hers was womanly. He bye-gone period, and r¢ ing the old habits 
had just finished his professional studies, for’ of thinking and doit 
the farmer was a broad-minded, liberal-souled Edna Randojph was not of the material 
man, and had spared no expense in the edu-? which fashionable lad ire made. She did | 
cation of his children. His son had gone to‘ not crave the gayety and excitement of the oe | 
Yale; his daughter had had the finest ad-¢ city, and she loved that q t old home among arms 
res which a thorough boarding-school >the hills better than any place on earth; and 1 
course could afford. yet it was a necessity « iis bright, strong 
Edna was not an ornamental scholar. She? womanly nature, that it should sometimes arms, 
could appreciate fine music, but she wouldSrepine at its monotor s life; that books fervol 
never have excelled in its execution. She did?should sometimes weary it; and that all the sister 
not waste her time in pretty paintings, in a‘ possibilities of tenderness, sacrifice, achies The 
taste of German, and Italian, and French, but¢ ment, which slept unfolded within it, sh lolph 
whatever she studied, that she studied not for) have stirred themselves into a vague hung was 1 
the show, but for the love of it. So at thec and yearning, and impat re. And just n Edna, 
end of the course she was what so few of her>these feelings had made their voice heard wi nate ¢ 
sex are, a fine, well disciplined scholar, a¢an unusual imperiousness. Edna was exceed was t] 
sincere ver of good books; her heart had ’ingly susceptible to elem ntal influences, ar young 
kept pace with her intellect; the sweet, ten-S now the sense of gloom and loss in her & to eacl 
der, womanly sympathies, the quick enthusi-,’seemed to respond to the gloom and loss of thei with 1 
asm had been strengthened instead of chilled‘ day. blue e 
by these years of study, So, on this morning These seasons were very unusual with Edo though 
in January, this girl, whose spiritual linea-) Randolph. She was of too healthful a nature, which 
ments I have tried feebly to paint for you,¢ too well poised, and too much inclined to lookM™ exercis 
came out on the deep veranda which crossed, at the bright side of things, to often yield t and el 


} 


the whole front of the wide, ample homestead of ¢ feelings like those which at present possessed same | 
farmer Randolph—a broad, pleasant veranda, ? her. a dark 
sheltering one from sun and rain, and Edna’s‘ She walked up and down the veranda, reg™ a fran] 
favorite promenade egardless of the cold chill in the atmospheryi highly « 
Edna’s life was, on the whole, a very happy ‘Sand finding some relief in the mere physicaf generou 
one in the old farm homestead. She was her? movement. And sud y a counle of young easily | 
father’s pet and idgl; spent her time between, men on horseback spurred around the shar into get 
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curve of the road, and rode directly in front 
They both looked 


curiosity at the rapid, graceful figure on the 


of the house. with 





up 


yeranda, 


The exercise had kindled a glow in Edna’s 


sheeks. She wore a morning dress of some 


bright woollen, while a frill of lac 


— 
lark, 


made a small white surf about her neck, a 


lelicate, graceful figure, cut 


pict uresque, 


against the gloomy sky. 


The young men turned and smiled in each 


other’s faces. 


“IT know who that lady is!” said one of 


them. 
« Let’s see whether you do, old fellow ‘ 


“The lady is your sister, Miss Edna Ran- 
dolph.”’ 

“Yes, that is Edna,” glancing up again 
with eyes full of fondness and pride at the 
swift figure. 

Then the two gentlemen spurred their 
horses. ‘*Edna,’’ called one of these. The 
girl started, turned about with a face full of 
sudden bewilderment, then the roses blos- 
somed out wide and bright init, the eyes 


tenderness, and to 


eaped into gladness and 
| who might then and there beho! 
of the face of 
lisclosed. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul!” 


arms 


d, the latent 


heauty Edna Randolph was 


and she put out her 


The yousg man was off his horse in a mo- 
ment, and Edna was drawn into her brother's 
arms, and kissed on forehead and lips with a 
fervor which showed what this brother and 
sister were to each other. 


? 


Then, as the stranger alighted, Paul Ran- 


lolph introduced him to his sister. 


His name 
was not strange, although his face was to 
Edna, for Philip Denison had been the class- 


He 


planter, and the 


mate and dearest friend of her brother. 
was the son of a Georgia 
perfect antithesis 


young men were physically a] 
The northern student was fair, 


hair, and dark 


to each other. 
with brown clustering curls of 


blue eyes, with a fine, frank, intelligent, 


thoughtful face; 
which a boyhood 


= . ys ° 
a figure of medium size, 


of much out-coor life and 
exercise had developed into muscular force 
The of the 


same height, but somewhat built: 


and elasticity. southerner was 
slighter 
a dark face, handsomer than his friend’s, with 
a frank and 


highly cultivated in every respect ; impetuous, 


smile a fascinating manner; 


generous, of quick, sensuous temperament, 
easily roused to indignation, easily stirred 
into generous and heroic sentiment; such was 
VOL, xx1.—18 
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the character of Philip Denison, the friend of 
Paul R 1d Iph 

And some tie, deeper than the ordinary asse- 
ciations of college life, drew thes« young men 
tog er; for Paul had once been in deadly 
per ind | friend had rescued him at the 

s f | n ‘ \ party of classmates 
had gone out one afternoon for a sai I y 


which gradually 


rT'¢ into i gn The two small boats 
\ e out ontl Sound some distanes from any 
land, ex ept a is id, which their only 
safety depend l on their making. Paul was 
in the smaller boat, and his classmates re- 
signed the management f the little craft to 
him. 

Had he been a less skilful steersman, they 
must inevitably have foundered. The waves 


foam about 








and ring ke \ 11 ists for the prey, 
and washing the tle crew with their salt 

ony, as they re¢ ired cheated and baffled, 
and then came thundering back in 1 g y 


squadrons, rushing at the little boat, which 


bent and fluttered and rose, and lived on in 
the midst of that terrible sea But just as 
Paul Randolph rose to give some order, she 


suddenly lurched on the side where he stood 


with such force as nearly to upset her, and 
when she righted once more Paul was over- 


board, 
His 


him rise and 


and he had 


terrified classmates 


Saw 


voldly for them, 


nearly 


reached the larger boat to which the waves 
carried him, when she too, lurching on one 
side, struck him a terrible blow, which took 
away his breath and his strength. There was 


no use struggling longer against those fearful 


waves. Paul Randolph was going down. 
Then, Philip Denison, who had watched his 
friend in white solicitude for his safety, with 
that generous impulsiveness which was a part 
of his nature, sprang into the sea, caught his 
friend as he was going down, and they put 
out together for the island, Paul feebly, and 


It 


but they reached the land at 


half supported by his classmate. was a 
terrible struggle, 
last. 

‘“‘You have saved my life, Philip,” gasped 
Paul, and then he fell senseless upon the wet 
beach. 

The boats, with their half drowned crew, 
made the shore at last; not a soul was lost. 
Paul Randolph after awhile. 
He was not a man ever to forget that his 


was restored 


) friend had risked his life for him; and so it 
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V ind furr 1 he Edna 
pat! ized with er fath pre 
she loved the gt il pr l ue 
I of flame in th irge firey ‘ 
glow vith which they filled th 
1 so around these great fireplaces 
three young faces ni ull of youth, 
earnestness, or the grac ind 
of womanhood; and that elde ce 
imeless attraction of a g 1 and 
iid age, The talk in the evel 


int thing to | 


pics, in its bri 


vas a banquet at which Edna 


easted, 


e young students were bot 


culture, and though 


h men of no 


widely unlike 


endured a 
tion did f 
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boyhood | ul 
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held 
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very 
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whole 


glory, 
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EDNA 
Still he 


ident of 


it the South was disapproved. 


been for several years a re the 


llines of heart, 


1 knowledge of 


rth, and his natural ki 


nd a wide acquaintance in 


had 


New Eng 
nature, 


land, sumewhat disciplined hi 
yenement 


rhe 


’ 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 


state of the country in that February of 


was certainly 


nflammable subject for the old New En; 


i farmer and the young Georgian to ven 


»on: but they did at last, not suspectir 


t widely different vi 


nite 


entiments, soon 
of conversation, 


rest 


iow well 
and how 
s yul, and 
he would 


that 


y they had taken root 
when his feelings were aroused 
held back from speaking all was 
heart to any man 
grew warm on both sides 


Edna it | ed: old 


| the 


rily angered 


ls W 


me W 


would have 


and his classmate were 
ived Paul's life once,” 
‘] know it child, 
ines—abominabl 
I'd 
ld them!” 
head 
And then, Edna went to their 
Paul had failed to appe 


rather see him 


and the ol | 


guest, whom 
I do not presume 
very 1 h force or 


uid, if I should 


said it in her w 


there would seem argu 


vent in what she write it 
but 


persuasive 


here ; she man's soft, 


way, betwixt smiles and great 


ears standing still in her eyes, and Philip's 
- 
There 


proud spirit yielded to these. were 


some concessions made on both sides; and so, 
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was healed, and the sore topic 
all sides. 


Randolph 


ided after this on 
on and Edna 


ich 


uld 


interested in es 


both « 


other, 
them have 


as a brilliant, fascinating 


ein of poetry in bis char- 
Edna were thrown 
these 


d with 

» to much 

y in the 

her imagination, 
did 


) 
one aay 


tenderness, 
me to pas 


before a revolving 


1d been her father’s gift 


Year, and Philip Deni 


quite absorbe 


The huge, dumb m 


lains, the steel-blue 


and she sat motion- 

fascinated eyes 
wonderful picture. 

and a little half 
ilence, she drew up 
taken a chair 
‘and waiting. 
terious atl- 


land of 


Ti y 
ancient 
not of that 
new and present one, 
a talk, 


lone, for to-morrow L 


you now; too, 


tered the lady’s face. 
would wait 


, she said, 


‘l thought— hought 
til Paul left 


h IT could; but my uncle, from Geor- 


you 
next week, 
» in the city to-morrow night, and I 

must meet him there. 1am sorry to go.” 
“Tam sorry to have you,” responded sweet, 
ind sad, 
“But, 


ordinary kind which [ should experience on 


and steady, the voice of the lady. 


Miss Edna, my regret is not of that 


leaving a pleasant home where I had been 
entertained with most kindly and gracious 
hospitality, and enjoyed the society of a fair 
and charming hostess. Iam going away with 
a regret such as I never experienced before, 
which takes hold of the quick and centre of 
my life.” 
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She knew what was coming then; she sat 
very , only her loud heart seemed to choke 
he 

And Philip Denison sat still a moment, and 
the said— 

‘| 1, you know what I mean ?’ 

She, this woman of whom I write, was above 
any affectations and pretty sophistries of word 
or ( l such a time; she said, softly— 

} 

{nd do you love me?” 

{ don’t know—I think probable—I am 
afraid I do,” in a rapid, stammering way 
just a the thought was in her heart, so it 
ca to her lips. 

Afraid, Edna!’ and now he leaned over to 
he 

You know,” she said, ‘‘there is a great 
barrier betwixt us.”’ 

Edna, is that all?” he asked. 

—all,’’ she answered. 

Our hearts can surmount that,’’ answered 
P Denison, speaking with a glad triumph 
ou the joy of his heart. 

1 ly shook her head. 

+] » afraid,’ she said again. ‘They 
might ce have done this, but now thi 
ser fting towards a point which will 
render it necessary for every man to take his 
st | deliberately, absolutely on one side or 
tl er; and you, Philip, in tastes, habits, 
life—everything, are a southerner, as I am a 
nt erner.”’ ‘ 

{nd do I love you the less for that?” he‘ 
sa with a quick reproach in his tones. 

ups not, Philip; and yet if it should 
con s so many fear, as God forbid, to civil 


war, where will you be ?” 

Edna ! why should we talk of these things 
—why should they enter into our love! Are 
both Unionists ?” 


‘You 


u are not a man to use words which do 


call yourself that, Philip—forgive 
me ; y 
not mean facts, you are one now, and for me: 
I love the North, I love the South, for both are 
and her face outsprang into that 


my country,” 


radiance which in moments of great fervor 
caltation was given it, to interpret her 

ind I love better than my own life, or 
it could offer me, that old, dear flag 
That 


cluster of stars are the sign and witness to me 


anything 
for which my fathers suffered and died. 


of the freedom, the religion, the honor, the 
glory, 
blessed folds my eyes first saw the light; it 
has held—God bless it! its strong and tender 
guardianship about all my life; I have never 


the beauty of my fatherland; under its 
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known a joy or a comfort except beyond it, 
and that I did not in way owe to it; and 
I love it, Philip, ve which embraces 
all the gratitude, a ie heroism, all that is 
fine and sweet and tender in association, with 
all that is best and truest in me.”’ 

He looked at her in 1 1 admiration and 


tenderness. He was of soul fine enough to 


understand, and s] icrifice and patriot- 
Her enthusiasm magnetized him. 
do I 
‘But, alas! not 
it, I fear. If your own state 
deadly strife against it, 
1 should still remain 


isin. 


** So love the i flag,”’ he answered. 
as you love a part of 
should set her- 


self in where would 
you be found? I believ 
in heart and sentiment a Unionist,”’ answered 
Philip Denison, but t 


woman de 


quick intuition 


| some want of fervor 


of the 


in his tones. 


** You believe im, EF Ps I ec uld not trust 
you!” and she sat n, bursting into pas- 
sionate tears, and even | ip Denison did n 


suspect what ang was in them, 


He tried to comfort r: he 


told her she 


had lived there alone \ her old father, and 
listened to his talk, ul she was almost be- 
side herself on this s and with strong, 


sweet, persuasive ence, he besought her 
not to let this matte: t the lives of both, 


token 


th him out into 


which he 
the 


to give him some word or 
could 


whither he was goir 


carry wW world 
And partly persuaded, 
and only partly—for it was an inevitabl 


necessity of this girl's truth and honesty, that 


look a facts 


and could not turn aside m 


she must straight in the face, 
them and de- 
ceive her soul—she looked up in his face and 


smiled a sweet smile, a tender one, but full of 
doubt and sadness 
‘* And do you love 


vife, oh, Edna 


me well enough to be my 
‘*T could Philip, 
‘“« There, 


I’m not go 


her word of that. 


in the matter. 


now, not anot 
ing to have any ‘if’ 
None shall stand in way. 4 
But he could not move her into completing 
it 


and so, he said it 


was full of hope and 


her sentence other 


should stand so. He 


ardor himself, which hardly communicated 


itself in any degree to Edna, yet she could not 
find it in her heart to darken the hope for this 
man whom she | 


And in a 


ved, and who would be her 


lover. little while Paul and her 


} 


father came in, and the 
widely different topics from the one which had 


conversation went on 


engrossed Philip and Edna for an hour. After- 
wards, they had only time for a short walk. 





had ju 
evening 
| Edy 


{ ¥ 


for 


P| 
mat 


Wrapper 
i 


is \ fi 





EDNA 


At the lady’s urgent entreaty, it was 
that nothing at that time should 
eated to her father or brother, but Phili 
to return South, and in the 
an 


he 


} ited making another visit to Woodleaf: 


then he should solicit of the father what 


had of the daughter. 


write to each other. 
And so they separated ; 


went away with his heart full of 


hope, and triumph; and Edna, she went to her 


own room, and looked off to no warm, bright 


perspective of her future, it was full of clouds, 
and gloom, and fear. 

The to ¢ ither 
darker over the land, and the man of her love 
he | of trial 
her old smil 
Paul 


beneath 


clouds seemed lower and 


would when the hour 
But 


her 


—where e 
carried it 


he 


the 


came! face 


s 
before and little 


heart 


father, and 


guessed the ache of 
Poor Edna. 

We all know what fol! 
Fort the the 


the attack on Sumter, rush of 


nation to arms. 
When 
Paul Randolph waited 
and 


and at last 


the call for volunteers first reached 


e% 1 ) 
nim, walted several 


his sister’s 


he 


they sat together one evening in the 


for his father’s 


nths 
fore he spoke ; said 
summer— 

if it 
should go to the help of my countrv now: 


it 


‘Father—Edna, were not for y 


but is not in my heart to do this agai 


to stay I shall do 


nst 


ur will, and if you tell me 


{nd they did not say it, and Paul Randolph 


vent, three weeks later, the captain of a 


Woodleaf company, and the blessings and 
prayers of his father and his sister followed 
him. 
Six months passed. It was the opening of 


March, a night of wind and snow, and the 
“wild white bees of winter’ were swarming 

in the air, driven to and fro by the 
ferce gusts which swept over the hills into the 


1) 


valley, where lay the home of Farmer Ran- 


Iph. The lights and the eveuing papers 
had just been placed on the table, for the 
evening mail had just arrived an hour before, 
and Edna and her father came in from supper, 
time to read to the 
She 


for it was now her usual 
the 
Wrappers with her quick fingers a little nerv- 


old man for an hour. tore away 
ously, for the thought of Paul was always, if 
possible, closer to her heart at this time. 

‘Is there any news from the war, my 
daughter ?” 


RANDOLPH. 


agreed 
be com nuni- 
Pp was 
autumn he antici- 
l 


Meanwhile they would 


and Philip Denison 


love, and 


ywed in a little while; ‘ 
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running her eyes over the damp 


has been a terrible battle, 


ort Donelson: 


turned 


a there 
and then 
she towards 
‘wounded and killed.” 
r!” paper fell 
face of E 


blanketed 


the from her 
if Randoly h was 
which the earth out- 
I's name there, “‘ danger- 


Even in that 
» did 


» need after that 


He 


not forget her 
sudden 
all. 


KneW 


ashen 
igereusly w 
And then the ol 


from his h 


I man’s angui 

eart to his lips, f 

did 
‘Oh, h, my son, 

rn!” 

Two 


lays they waited; 


came: there 
ing now. 


by, 


throughout 


went 
hest 


and again Edna and her father sat together. 


They did not leave each other often nov and 


for } } } 


his sake the girl kept down her ow 


guish, and told the broken-hearted ol 
that after all, 


thi 


is much of comfort 
he had 


fe for his 


eath of Pau ~ that 


blessing in 


] 


laid down his young, brave, heroic li 
ke; and that his 
-the noble, t 


country’s sa name, too, was 


among the dead he honorable, the 
rious dead! 


And the 


old man’s lips 


would 
in tones wh 
They had not brought in 
night; had 
for the full 


and 


Ww 


g! 


Bless you, 


daughter,” Enda’s 


my 
broken heart good. 


the lights that she waved them 


back 


looking in at 


from the door, moon 
illing over 


was 


the windows sp 


the 1 its streams of silver, and filling it 


Edna and 


her father sat there for an hour, it might be, 


roon 


with its white, solemn radiance. 


in utter silence. Then she went up to her 
father and put her arms around his neck in 
the old way, and there was a mute appeal in 
the movement. 
‘* What is it 
‘ Father,”’ 


slow, 


my daughter?” 
am tired of this life ; 


she said, - 


this inactive, wearing life, with 




















with 


tight] 


urs, and its great loss and gt 


ty soul, I want todo some work, 
me service for my country. *- y 
! to sit down with 





‘« } > 
I must work or 


» to the hospita at Washi 
intrymen!” 

} 
1er answerea 


go, my daughter, 





y here in the « ld house v ul 

children. I will go with you, to 
} } } . i } +} 

ind shelter you as only a fath¢ 


soft, warm hand dropped ar 
hair, white as the snows of the 
1 would say that,” sl rid, l 


t would be better for both of us. 
her and daughter went away, and 


house at Woodleaf 


» summer, wander softly over th 
f beds, upon which lay th ck 


l, and the dying. And over the 


} 


| moving softly in their midst, were 


pitying faces, the so thing minis- 


ids of women—women to whom 
eyes and pallid faces looked up, as 
ttle children 1 


hers. And here 


he had we rked faitht 


k up to the faces 


Edna Randolph 





and heres 
y by night and by day. 
id bathed 
intil the si 


} } ~ = } 
nd the race in HIS puise, 


many a iace hu 





in snows, and the plash of 
’ is : 1 3 
I his own door; and her sweet 
] soit, pitying voice had cheered and 
1 the heart of many a sick soldier, 


ind of the dying had grown cold in 
and she had 
who 
But this 
ere more busy than usual, for many 
nvalids had the 
| Edna her aj 
when a 


caught the las j 
would never speak in 


f those 


| again. June morning tl 


been received 
was passing to 
low from a 


l service, eroan 


at hand on her right, suddenly 
her attention, 
ned; a sharp, white face lay there, 


closed 


y together—the face of a 


eyes and ashen lips pressed 


young nah, @ 


. ‘ ? 
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fine, intelligent, for ] face, which a : 
where must have atti j But wi 

first glance the heart f Edna Rat at 
sprang, until it f 1 her, and 
staggered back, gaspi! und faint. But t ; 
next she lean 1 f i, al | the dyit rt 1 as 


suddenly opened his ey They met he 


“Edna!” 
“Philip!” 
So they met, the two, W ’ 





than friends, near]; year and h 
She had heard from | Denison only a f : 
times after he had 


letters were the mat tender, ardent k 


earth. Then he 11 l Lis home, 
mails had stopped, and Edna had learned : 
more, only she feared. The young southern 


ut out his hand, and sl both of . 


hers, and her living fa was 
dying one. 

‘‘ Oh, Philip, to meet you here, and so!”’ she 
said, 

He looked at her, t \ 
his lips 

‘‘“Where is Pai 

“In Th 
Edna Randolph 

And Philip Den ined, 
his hand from hers, and covered his face. A 
» toot, 


truggled up to 


answered 


aven, we hu y trust,” 
and wrenched 


new fear shook Edna 


“Oh, Ph you—say it was 
a ) 





not you!” she cried 

“Jt was J, Edna We met foes on the 
battle field. I did not know until I had 
struck the blow and s« m fall, and then | 
h of men, and | 


him 


was borne away by 


could not learn w! he was wounded or 
, 


dead. I, who would | died in his stead, 
and once risked my ive his. 

And having ma ion, Philiy 
Denison looked up in he Poor Edna 


But she had not left | bedside; she was 
standing there s - something in her face 
made him to say ' 
‘* Edna, can you 1 ye me?” 
And in a mom red— r 


‘*] forgive you, 
A smile struggl 


He sought for her hand 


face. 
“Oh, Edna, I can d n peace, now.” 
She bent down and 1 the cold forehead 


‘« Edna.” he whispered, ‘‘I have loved j 
through it all,” 
‘‘T knew you did, Philip, becat e I did you.” 


She slipped her a his head 


‘‘I1s there no h pel you, 
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hth mg hear? 8° Kings and Queens of England. 


near my heart.”’ 


P The words came husky and difficult. The 

, dying soldier’s eyes grew dim. She bent HENRY Y. 
fx nearer to him. He looked up in her face, and Henry the Fifth was crowned April 9, 1413. 
iis the old smile of Philip Denison struggled out<In his youth he had been thoughtless and 
on his lips— unsteady, whieh was a source of great trouble 
“Qh, Edna, I thank God that He sent you‘to his father; but immediately after his fa- 
2 here to let me die looking on your face, just >ther’s death, he reformed his life and manners, 
= as though you were my very own wife.” ind commanded his former associates not to 
He And Edna thanked God then, out of all the: appear in his presence till they had abandoned 
1 aching and anguish of her heart. His face their dissolute course, and had become good 
tter was falling into the cold and calmness of:¢ members of soci: ty. The whole nation testi- 
>} leath. His lips moved. She put down her > fied their joy when he came to the throne, as 


wet cheek a little closer to his lips, and theche had given many proofs of a noble and 
last prayer of Philip Denison was breathed into 2 generous mind, and t) all had great hopes 


f his thorough reformation, for in his wildest 


her ear. It was, ‘*God be merciful to me a 
sinner,”’ and with that most fitting prayer, the - excesses he had evinced a good and feeling 
soul of Philip Denison went out—Edna hoped heart. He possessed in an eminent degree 


nto the warmth and welcome of the home: those qualities which were calculated to make 


, where there shall be ‘‘no more war.”’ him a favorite with the people. His appear- 
ance was prepossessing, he was tall and slen- 


eor } 


der, his hair dark and curly, and his features 


A Wil hands me, 
S } . Ile chose for his counsellors men of known 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. ability and reputation; he appointed judges 





























pred : aga 
A faint, soft breath from low hung skies— of unimpeachable integrity, and extended the 
hed As if it swept o’er flowers; same care to the choice of inferior magistrates. 
he . : : ’ 
4 A languid sweetness running through Knowing that he was popular with the people, 
The long day’s dreamy hours; and fearing no rival, he set at liberty Edward 
; oa he hills “are = thar 
The violet haze upon the bills Mortimer, Earl of March, who had been kept 
was Temes in Sanloen tunan aE! "~~ Bai d 
rops on the icate = in confinement during the whole of his father’s 
in the west the setting moon . : * . 
a And in the a the setting ) reign. Mortimer showed his gratitude by 
, , , i i , 
; s drowned in purple seas. , = ; ‘ 
had whe , pare being of great service toHenry. Many of the 
ad . ? 
A sweet, green prescience clothes the fields ; nobles who had been banished were recalled, 
And in the bosky dells and restored to their honors and to their 
The violet and forget-me-not, estates. The nation were pleased with his 
Unelose their azu ro © conduct, which fully justified the good opl- 
The streams, released from icy chains , . See . eke 
The streams, relea 1 from icy chains, nion they had previon ormed of him, except 
Jown the grim highlands flow _ i 
i Down the g , , ; the followers of Wie whom Henry per- 
1} And the great river's troubled breast : gees ’ Yr 
; a ot mitted to be persecuted with a cruel severity; 
na. Is white with foamy snow. : gt : b ? 
a in which he was probably actuated by a mis- 
was 5 Gueee draan with — ae — age ie 
a Toe ald Aen Ganap with crimeon beds, taken zeal for what he considered the true 
ace hanes of bitanw + se ra . ete Seiad 
A prophecy of bloom ; religion. The doctrines of Wickliffe had 
The crocus and the daffodi : 
The ert hed . spread to such an extent that the clergy be- 
The garden beds illume ; , : . 
am - 3 - came alarmed for their temporal interests; 
The pale arbutus springs to life, . t : 4 . 
soit > : and as the piety of the times had degenerated 
And lifts its starry eyes , mats, . Peony 
; . into superstition and cruelty, they induced 
n’s In quiet forest paths, and haunts, a ey ah ms ney 
y . nry ( ‘nact rigorous IAWS aga st nose 
Where mellow sunshine lies. Henry to enact rig wie hgaimst | 
a : who professed a belief in them. Many f 
Anon, upon the erystal air, : ; 4 cry, Phy 
, : hie martyrs to the cause of truth, of which one of 
MG. Rings out the robin's note; 2 ° Mpa ‘shed Qe Ta) \) 
a, 1 the most distinguished was Sir John Old 
1 And from the tall elm, by the gate, > as ; 
m™ _ ’ jaron of Cobham, who was a member 
The bluebird’s warblings float ; Baron « ; s 7 ' 
” The lambs bleat on the pasture hills, <ing’s household, and stood high in his favor. 
And frolic at their play— (Henry's exertions to save him were of no 
And all the earth is holding breath avail; but after he was sentenced he found 
To hear the step of May. (means to escape, though in four years he was 
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“On 


taken 
mann 
great 
dr« 

mad 

matte 
the au 


hims« lf 


France. 


rine, al 
of the 


enjoy tl! 


had the 
reign 


brother 
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barbarous 
The 
Lit 


could not have required so 


executed in the most 


cruelty of man could invent. 


inishment as this nobleman was 


for using his own judgment in 
s of religion, instead of being guided by 
ty and creeds of the church. 


divert the 


shing to 


minds of the 
find 


ent for the restless activity of 


such cruel scenes, and to 


letermined to take advantage of 


s in which France was at that time 
i to revive the claim to the ¢ 


“own 
had I 
Charles the Sixth 
his 
sive in every transactio1 
and 


of injustice and treachery, 


lom, which been urged by 


rhird, was at 
of France; insanity ren- 
1 of the 


the whole kingdom was 
re been known. 
led the couniry with an army 
nd ; 


in a short time, 


but lost three-fourths of them 





to a force four times larger than 


On hearing some of his 
nen in 


help them, Henry 


I have one more here; if we are 
1 we are too many; but if it please 
us the victory, the smaller our 


greater g - He then 


our glory. 


them that victories depended 
bers, but on bravery; and above 
ussistance of God, in whom he 


them to place all their confidence 


h were confident of success, and 
own and in their 


strength, 
d eated. 

difficult to prove that the justice 
merit a 


cause could particular 


ff Providence; but his piety 
his success to the g yodness of God. 
} umility to acknowledge that he 
ned the victory by the superiority 

bi 


ke him His instrument in punish- 


t beeause the Almighty was 


es and sins of the French nation. 
conquest and negotiation, caused 

elected heir to the crown of 
was to marry the princess Catha- 


1 be intrusted with the administration 


government: but king Charles was to 
tle and dignity for life. Henry 
le of Regent, and his heirs were to 


instead of the dauphin, Catharine’s 


He died, about two years after his 


ME MAGAZINE. 


yvu~ LVS , 


marriage, August 31, 1422, at the 


thirty-three, and in the ter year of his reign, 
Before his death he ay 
Earl of Warwick, to 


tector 


ted Beauchamp, 


His brother John, 


be the guardian and 
of his infant 
Duke of 


and his brother Humphrey, 


son 
Bedford, he made Regent of Frane« 
Duke of 


Glouces- 


ter, Regent of England They were all men 


of ability and integrit) 1 reign of Henry 
the Fifth was gl than beneficial 


orious rathel 
his attacl ent to the clergy led 


which caused 


to England ; 
him to bigotry and intols 
& grievous oppression of 
violation of tl 
cessful 


the rights of unity 


termination of | ir with France 
H +1 





cast a lustre on his re 1: but it was the 
source of future ca to his su ir 
His funeral process vas conducted with 


great pomp through Fra ind from Dover 
to Westminster, wher e was entombed 
'apers were kept | ¢ on his tomb for 
nearly one hundred y 
CATHARINE, QI ENRY V 
Catharine was the your child of Charles 


he Sixth, king of I und 
health and 


Her 


Isabeau of Bavaria er’s 


her mother’s reputat 


vhich 


father had attacks of ium, were 
very distressing; het er was an un- 
principled woman, wl é ed her children, 
ind was so absorbed in self, that she let them 
suffer for the necessaric f life She was 
called Catharine of Va She was an in- 
fant when Henry tl Fifth, as Prince of 
Wales, was an unsu asf suitor for the 
hand of her eldest sister, Isabella, the young 





widow of Richard IT 


Marie, the second da of Charles, was 


the next object of Henry's choice; but she 
had been devoted to t ster from her 
birth, and on being as f she would prefer 
in earthly spouse, ar pt the Prince of 
Wales, she was ind nt t so profane fl 
thought. A daughter of the Duke of Burgundy 
was then demanded for P Henry, but the 


negotiation was unsucces He had also ir 
childhood been to Marie, the 
eldest daughter of Joar Duchess of Bre- 
other. At last 


both the prince and his father 


his 


tange, afterwards his step 
determined on 
obtaining the hand of the fair ¢ 
of the 


and the messenger 


itharine, the 
daugl ters of! 


youngest King Charles, 


who s sent to France to 


demand her in marriage for the Prince of 


Wales was absent on the errand at the time of 


the death of Henry the Fourth, 


age of 

















as 
he 
er 


er 











ENDURI 


the Fifth renewed his application for th 


ind of the Prineess Catharine, and de 


manded two millions of crowns for’ her 


dal portion. This large sum it was impos 





NG MONUMENT. 





Mth renewed his application tor uc, Aelost Enduring Monument. 
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tle time the dead are remembered by sor- 


sible for Charles to give, but he fered h rowing friends? Did it ever grieve your loving 
laughter with a dowry of four hundred and >? peart to pofect t) st 


fifty thousand crowns. This Henry. refused 


with disdain, as he desired an excuse to in- 
yade Franee, and considered this sufficient. 
Before Henry left England he had Richard's 


body raised from its obscure resting-place at 


mired in 


| ingley, and placed in a rich chair of state, ( its life, its refreshi fig shadow riving she lter 
rned with regal ornaments, and conveyed >to the worn wayfare) na irs and thirsty 
Westminster Abbey, and laid, with solemn‘ Jand. and its a Vc ful symmeti y awakening in 
ip, in the tomb he had prepared for himself? his breast new emotions f be saty, and afford- 

e side of his beleved Anne of Bohemia. ing that ennoblir g leasure \v hich we may 
Catharine and all France were thrown intocreceive from every one of “G d’s fair a mee 
it fear by the victories of this lion-like grap! s. But w ren ¢ e noble cedar is dead, 
er, and to add to her distress her brothers when its ‘pla e knows it no more, then its 
iis and John died very soon after; the higher use begins. “Firm in the grain. and 
of poisoning them both was attributed ¢ , ipable of the highest polish, the tooth of no 


their unnatural mother, Isabeau. Henry 

vy demanded with the hand of Catharine the 

S vereignty of France, after the death of her 

er, and that her elder sisters and only 

her should be disinherited, which was 
rreed to. 

Henry and Catharine were married soon 

it Troyes, and resided a few months at 

is, but after Christmas they went to Eng- 

where-the magnificent coronation of the 

n took place, February 24, 1421, at West- 


ster, At the coronation feast Catharine 





ly intereceded with the king for the 


ration of his royal guest 
es the First of Scotland, then at table. 





prisoner, 


suit was granted. James was a prisoner 
iteen years. The next summer the king 
k Catharine to the royal castle of Ponte- 
where her sister Isabella’s first husband 

1 met a strange death, and where that 
ster’'s second husband, and her own cousin, 
poet Duke of Orleans, was then in cap- 
Henry then hurried to France on 

unt of the death of his brother Thomas, 
ike of Clarence. He requested his wife at 
iting not to let his heir be born at Windsor: 
she disregarded his request. Catharine 

| no dower, but the revenues of the unfor- 
ite queen-dowager, Joanna, were confis- 
ved for her use. Catharine went to France 
short time before Henry’s death. She after- 
irds married Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentle- 
in, and had three sons. The oldest son, 
und, Earl of Richmond, was the father of 


ry Tudor, afterwards King Henry VII. 


a 


insect will touch it, and Time himself can 





hardly les y t Diff ng a perpetual 
fragrance tl gh the chambers which it 
ceils, the worm Vv I corrode the book ch 
it protects, nor the moth corrupt the garment 
vi h it ri iT ls \] I i Im! rt il ts f t 
liffiueee ite qu to the »h- 
} 8S arol d t 

So is the memory of one whose fe has 
been well spent Blessings deep, th« ughts 
silent, follow such an one to the grave. A 
hundred precious memories of kindnesses per- 


, of earnest, loving words spoken, of 





prec is_ heirk ys to those who shall « sme 
after. 

Mary » , was for many years a teacher 
of young ladies. Plain and unpretend 





went quietly on her way, performing faithfu 

her daily duties, and in i ng s exerting an 

influence on hundreds of fort 1ing minds, 
’ : 


noiseless and mighty as the roll of a great 


river wending down to the eternal sea. For 


years a weary sufferer, death came at last 





with a glad release. Many of those who were 
nearest and dearest had crossed the river be- 
fore her, and as the coffin stood beneath the 
plum trees’ shade that sunny summer's day, 
there was no bitter cry from anguished hearts, 
but only a gentle, tearful sorrow. Many who 
loved her deeply, came and looked upon the 
quiet face, and walked away again with 
thoughtful, saddened hearts. All who knew 
her felt they had lost a friend, which the 





Did you ever reflect with sadness on the 
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\ r repla llow vi 1 hundred d 1 the s impr 
a y valuable lt u ul l ding \& hi ( ( y to he 


I thu favored, ( | and many are Wiv mir ters In < 
[un many choice litt] y I doubt not 
yreon, anu V | sf i yal { I U iliy \ 


v ise Tl ca 1 i the san l the gar 
I ited abo ( 
it and fashioned over b} How many sliy f ned 1 
} lof the thrifty | , ipon her table, as the 1 
ibinet, withi i, Cue I bi tint 
l l Ci ric l ( The I ( are cia } 
! e windows, WI! 








a i ver at p! i t ( I her hand I ischolds 1 
} ‘ > by her hand a the benefit of neatne 
carefully in the pective economy, W | from her | 
I rare herbari hh und example I I re V 
f l away ba ible than gold < | the Chris 
vi I ne \ ‘ s the br 
ma l y to her ¢ gy A ] l 
VW ] t] ty ipon her 
lo ! ‘ t to t Saviour W 
t] i s { ! rial. Yet 
ae | } t (i s rem I 
V I r ) ! i earth. P I 
the ha l ) ‘ I ‘ l } y ( 
I k, as my hand t r y be « 
y 8 ttle ¢ , ed b: s 
t ike who s tit a 
- eos 
W this be when a few more y rs 


ee. Senet ee pee Out in the Odlorld. 


shining wood and velvet 


ur lefaced and worn? And what 1 I 
ill be its final resting-place? t P 
l thought that even the house »d Mrs. Windall e said. as! 
less long survive us. P nale-faced in. ove 
known will intrude in « pleasa high forehead rather sh 
c ind even the familiar f ure dressed, in « the soils a 


ther hands. Their little dra scereases therein 1 as an ur 





s and caskets will « } to person. Sle e who. affe 
| t rm rt ive yet a 
; Lb » is a way in which all, tl h<¢love for gaudy ! er ta , 
i da et speak to those who 1 iin. )neatnes £ he mad 
ii ‘monument is in the hea f< self noticea ; , P t admira 
I ive a memorial 1 l ! Years | eled with | si 
Such a memorial had Mary S husband l nce lived s 
I 1 hundred homes s« ered ver;rately. Astot t about « 
( 1 other lands, her teachi: live. 5 divided. [ye | out false < | 
icting « iousands of hea she } na ( and | 
. “a p 
| r name may be seldom uttered, her? thriving man ¢ I mutual « 
W e repeated a 1 and again Her‘ was never f le. and aft 
ire so enstamped onthe young minds, brief but st live before t _ 
f » guide, that they ] » | e world as man and had broken their 
’ heir very natut Of the numbers < fetters and swept asi " 
' 


I . . ? i 
’ 1 within those walls, not less than one) [Previous to her marriage, Mrs, Windall™, 








had lived with a 
se} rating irom 
home did n 
was, she had be 
who felt no 
Mrs. Wind 
husband, went 
how she had m 
y. six years, 
res of boarding 
ice that she w 
ye cause Wa 
Ihe truth y 
id did not pay 
and mean 
to Mrs. 
ever, descen 
il emp! yyinet! 
h appeals to 
she manag 
and dest {1 
“be 
J 
that bo 
» shut against 
procure from t 
letters of int 
in Bo 
her she went, a1 
xluctions, manag 
lety. But she 


coneuming yet n 


she interes ed } O} 


*mind was ac ve 


lall so near thi 


she was gradua 
She could 
nities ; 
r spel” the re { preach ; 
who had t! ims of knowing 
saw that she was ij and selfish— 
‘ron all sides, but not a give 
For over two years Mrs. Windall managed 
keep afloat in Boston: en she found it 


hecessary to emigrate. Gradually the circle 
{ her friends had dimini he l, and as it less- king Irish girl, wio 
ened, the character of her associates were of insen as she entered 


‘lower grade. Light scandals touched her I 
—whether justly or not, we cannot affirm. ‘‘Ts my room in order, Kitty?” asked Mrs. 


In the end, a few weak but well-meaning | Windall, when they stood in the narrow hall, 
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the mosphere of which was heavy with 
dini: 1 and kitchen odors. 

am,’’ answered Kitty, with a curt- 
ne tone that did not escape Mrs. Jansen 


u put it in order right away, Kit 
verbal negative, but 
‘No!” 


Jansen, said 


Kitty did not give a 

* said emphaticalty 
Walk into the parlor, Mrs. 

Mrs. Windall, 


l, turning from the servant, w 


is eyes had already closely scanne 


shar] 
the y s face. 

The } yr was a small front room, of cheer- 
less as The air was close and impure, 
t} f ire dingy, the painted walls dirty 
Ww ead and hand marks. An old sofa, 
W ken spring shining through the rent 
ha r . stood on one side. In the centre 
wa small round mahogany table, on whicl 
was a carcel lamp, surmounted by a globe, 
cra ed n one side, and with a crescent- 


ece scalloped out of the t p- 


odor of sperm oil struck the nostrils as th« 
eyes rested on this lamp. It was not imagi 
nation Five ancient looking stuffed chairs 
were ranged about the apartment. The carpet, 


Brussels, had once been handsome; 


asalong time ago. It would have 


be ficult 


ie pile was so completely worn off in 


now to make out the figure 
larg. ts, thus exposing the coarse grain of 
the canvas. Painied uld 


have seen less than ten years’ service, 


shades, which ec 





the windows. On the mantelpiece 
small French 


This article of ornament was 


clock, the pendulum 
mot nless. 


flanked by two small, curiously spotted sh¢ 





il 


the only clean and fresh looking things in the 


room. A few pictures, so called by courtesy, 
hung on the walls, the most noticeable being a 
savage looking Judith and Holofernes. 


‘We'll sit here for a short time, until the 
servant gets my room ready,” said Mrs. Wind- 
ing off her bonnet, and tossing it ina 
careless way on to the table, where stood the 


, untrimmed since the last night's 





cal i 

burning. If it came off free of an oil spot, so 
much might be counted as gain. ‘She didn’t 
expect me home so soon, or it would have 


right. When I go out in the morning 


y ever get home until dinner-time. 
vy, my child, while waiting for Kitty, 
we can talk.”’ 

Mrs 
doors, 
back rox 

‘¢There’s no one there, 


Jansen glanced towards the folding 
that stood closed between the front and 
ms. 

” said Mrs. Windall, 
understanding the significance of the glance, 
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fw 


ining room contra- 


A movement in the adj 
dicted 


voice, “as she remurt i 


assertion, and she dropped her 


her 


‘‘Only a servant, I presume. But, we can 
And now let me 


already made, that | 


talk low. the assur- 


repeat 
ances am your friend, 
terested in your case, Do 
felt drawn 


ething about vou so 


and feel deeply in 


dear, I’ve a 


There's s 


you know, vays 


towards you. 


frank and outspoker < manly and go in- 
dependent—so true t yourself. The step 
you are taking is a most painful one; but it is 


born. We 
} urification. We 


in pain that higher principles are 
must go through the 


must get strengt i ble work by braving 


tempest. Dear, dear child! don’t 


the 


way to a weakness s unworthy of 


duty to which you a ( I 
Poor Madeline! Het eart had failed her. 
Looking into the face : 2 ngs as they were 


, she shuddered 
Mrs. Windal 

of tears. 

for 


1 tenderly sympa- 


beginning to present the elves 


Her answer to 


was a trio of sobs, and 


in affright. 


‘I know it is a } 1 thing 
>said Mrs. W 


you, my 


dear,’ 


ce, a! fy nh é n 


thizing voice, 
around Mrs. Janser ‘So 





ful—so loving, yet so ter ly disappointed 
These wrongs to our sex set my blood on fir 

I grow fierce with nation when IJ se 
them. Poor child! This is but a momentary 
weakness. I understand how it is, for have | 


not also been in the fu You will be 


stronger in a little 


‘“‘It is cruel—so cruel!’ murmured Mrs 


Jansen. 
‘All men are cruel. It is their nature,” 
said Mrs. Windall “ Flatt 


them in everything black white to humor 


er them—yield t 


their whims, and they can be as gentle as 


lambs; but set yourself in opposition; dare 


to call your soul your own, and instantly the 





fangs are seen. But y haven't told me all 
about this unhappy I could only get 
vague hints fi nversation at Mr 

Woodbine’s. And, by e ty, Mrs. W oodbi J 
acted very strangely lt ought more hig 


To recommend you to go back, just 
But you 


of her. 
for the sake of money and position! 


answered her nobly! Your language thrilled 





me with pleasure. I said, what a grand 
young soul! There was in your words the in- 


that the 
And 
so I drew you away from the unworthy con- 
tact of such a woman as Mrs. 

This speech was not without influence on 


I felt 


priestess for our new temple had come. 


spiration of a high purpose. 


Woodbine.” 











y get 
Mrs. 


bine 


og e in 


“ 


Mrs. Jansen. She was pleased rather than 


disgusted, and so made blind instead of clear- 
Her emotion 


seeing in regard to her friend. 


had alrea ly subsided: calmness and strength 
were born of moments 


Tell 


‘* Trust 


Mrs. 


as one who 


‘How was it? me said 


Windall, resuming. me, 


loves you—as one who will make your cause 


her own—as a daughter would trust her 
mother.” 

Mrs. Windall could attract strongly. If one 
came fully within her sphere, that one was 
i Already 


influence of this 


captive, at least for a time. 


line was beginning to feel the 


ill 


As she looked into the 
What 
softened by 


} 


subtle sphere. woman's 


face, its expression changed had been 
more 
the 


hard and repellant, was 
There 


cold dark eyes, from whose 


graceful lines. was tenderness in 


strange intenseness 


she had so often turned away with an inward 


shiver. Madeline was in her power. 


‘Tell me all,” repeated Mrs. Windall. Her 
tones had in them now more of command than 
tation—not offensive ec mmand, but that 


expectation of consent, which, from its sub- 


much more certain to prevail 


lety, is so 
And Madeline opent 1 all her heart. She ke pt 
back nothing. 

‘Now I can advise you understandingly,”’ 
said Mrs. Windall, when in full 


“Of course you 


possessi m of 


case, cannot go back. 


less your husband consents to the equality 


That 


below the former level you hel 


i have demanded. would be to sink 
l in his house. 
It would be acknowledging yourself an infe- 
r—a serf, a slave. He would be tenfold 
No—no; you 


1 path in which there is no turning back with- 


re the tyrant. have entered 

loss of everything a w 
And now, let me ask a plain question or two 
as to your connections and prospects outside 
The better I 


I ean advise you. 


f your husband. understand 


gs, you see, the better 
What of your relatives ? 
replied Mrs. 
Jansen, ‘‘I am nearly alone in the world.” 
There spring in 
Mrs. Windall’s voice that indicated satisfac- 


“Apart from my husband,” 


“Ah!” was a certain 


‘I lived with an aunt, my only near rela- 
tive, at the time of my marriage. She has 
since died,” added Mrs. Jansen. 

“Have you an income ?—Anything in your 
own right ?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“So you stand alone in the world, trusting 
iu your own strength?” 


« 


THE 


Made- * 


man holds dear. ‘ 


WORLD. 


‘Alone!”’ How the word echoed through 


all the chambers of Madeline 
And yet 
] 


As | have already affirmed, all 


s soul. 
Mrs. 
true 
find ms: 


They will 


W indall. 


women 


alone,” said 


not 


are your friends; ar u will 


noble spirits drawing to your side. 


encompass you as a defensive wall.” 
or was opened at this m 


first 


The } irlor d 


Kitty, who had altered her intenti 


bout Mrs. Windall’s chamber. 


} 


with less curtness 


used when the ladies 
‘Oh! Thank you, Ki 
W indall, W ith considerab] 
ner, 
After obtai 
the 


ling h 


nouses 


erry four ] 


spread, 
of different 
te ‘ Ther W 10 bureau. Two 
trunks wel id, th 
Windall's« 0 ing. ii¢ ip mat ) 
l, under whicl 


) } } 
iss hung against the wall 


pine dressing t 
or work-table 
strip of carpet before the , &common 
washstand, and e pe r blinds 
windows, made up t 
‘It isn’t very el 
: A 


as she ushered 


panion intothis « 


she added 
external 
does 


Sw 


the 
an inner way. 
my kingdom is, 

How often 


often have I r« peater 


phy. 


, and felt their : » meanin 


Windall unti 


‘moved her bonnet. 


room 
As she spoke, 
bonnet stri 


ij 


The unhappy young creature was stunned and 


weird atmo- 


passive. She felt herself in a 
sphere, every breath of which fed a strange, 
ll on her, 


scarcely real life. There was a spe 


which it seemed impossible to break. She 
distinctly recognized a power in this woman 


against which she had not, in the present, 
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t She felt hersel 
l eam, borne away 
“ 
k so miserable, d¢ 


ind va ilar! 
1] on | oO’ 
! ind full of 
I t! W ind | 
‘ It leads to f 
l ible indepe! le 





UR’S H 
flikeal i 
— 
k not 
ir, 1 Mr 
i] 1 
n * The first 
i 1 you vy 
f nfidet 
‘ 
( O 


1 did not 1 y After 
iad been laid « i 
windo l l | 
rh icT tt n t 
I il c} i I a 
low, n " een thing It 
f New \ | t ol 
1 the of W 
: ! uy t « for a l 
Mrs Jansen t lf it | 
} t to the e ! 
( l i t 
( It 'é { ( 
i¢ lus ( l { 
1 } 1] 
y we it 2 l 1 her | 
inted for bre ! I l 
\ re cl i 
nasi 1 ¢ l 
8 Ii in | ‘ 
] n y l | y 
lt irds t bed i hey 
l t were M W i 
e alei id ’ 
nd m ( y » he 
1 \ l | l l 
tear ‘ ha to ] 
‘ n en I 
the rance r 
That all t r \ 
{ ; pl l liley } i 
t known, V < to i 
u as a 8 r doy un 
j l of th ) y ; 
Jansen, 1 nd bewildered 
eak I » ti permitted he 
rne down upon the el! r from 
1 just arisen 
lear M Jansen! let offer 
‘ ind loving ] t. to sl I I YT 
you for a tle while, unt better 
can be made A season of quiet 
é tial in your present state of mind 


xd not join the family. 


I will arrange 


OME M 


AGAZI 
to have your me 


you may wish, sha 


the whole { nad 
( rut ’ 

Mrs. Jansen 
floor, did not i 
think) of the 
ban and whi 
How w he t 

nt She had 





1 ! nior! 
he go t ; 
bet we } \ 
with ke i¢ 
] n wl 1 
ne \ 
Why ie’ 
hadr 
cour My W 
next day, | 
me a h 
nt of c¢ 
! degree 
ll, the inst 
her against 
wish y ¢ 
t into the har 
i letter \ I 


he w 
1 juder t1 
“You do 

1. breakin 

thought ] I 


Mre 


] itient 1 


‘*No mother 


Just 


as long as 


tin in | 
e can I 
n vi 
1 fallen t 
pond Ns 
eit te hit 
nd an an 
if at y 





nh; n 


r, In case 


h to read it in 
ie felt that 


I own 


uer 


heart 


id Mrs. Wir 


perplexed 
ule of offended 


nd.” 


answered 
She shivered 
n her. “Be 


Irs, Jansen! It 


| of your case, 


that 1 seem t I know how 

hyou. | tand, ands 
ilso, the wa I re you. Al 
dear, if yo ‘ceive what is 
plain to 1 l n your present 
state, is imp rie 

Mrs. Windall d ! around Made- 
line and kissed her i i the lips were 
They sent a chill dor | nerves, 


Weak—passiv silent T} 


e strength, bern 


of indignant purp ; the half heroie enthus 
asm which had led M Jansen out from th 
home of her husband; the dominant will, 














es on 
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he had been caressing 
death, ; the 
Vindall was suppress¢ l 
80 poor, 50 mean, & | 1 { NOV 1 i uj bent over, 
chamber o 
tuin the range of 
en lu ince; se 
he life-battle 
out thus alone 
herself to ae 
nation had rea 
Wis In its pict 
Iness and her 


itions, that would 


and 


whict 


i 
admonition wou 


i she not been un 


ind when, pet 


her to 


case 
it in 
that 
reart ; 
e about her th 
ind 1 moveme nf, sue 
ls, and laid it gent 
For nearly a minu 
iand; then the fi 
motion were invol 
1 the damp h 
he touch 
This wa 
Jansen rem 


"Nous Woman 


ild have seen the « 


is how Sii€ 


Ah, 


is idall’s hand went 





sent lickness, while her eo fixed themsely As if to re-assur 
1 a snake-like intensity upon Madeline.“ was completely spel 
lade- ve, ten, fifteen, twer ty minutes el ipsed, anda low voice; but were i exter- 
rere! ull the hand of Mrs. Windall stroked the .nal sounds. Then she laid her hand on her 
lorehead and temple of the motionless woman ~temples—then lifted her passive arms, that 
bern ying before her—the expression of her face retained, like pieces of wax, any position she 
husi- tereasing all the while in its intense eager-¢ gave them. A fuller satisfaction flushed her 
the Hiness. At last she paused, still with her weird pale face—a keener delight burned in her 


will, Heyes on Madeline, and her hand held a fewcalm, dark eyes—through every limb and 
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a stronger billowy motion. She was 


attitude as a wild beast. 


ing of all 


fe, consequent on gaining pow 


4 


the externals of Mi 


ker soul, whom she meant to ren 

( lient to sinister purposes, continued 
yanhour. During this long period, 
n almost constant motion, exhibiting 
lessness of a caged beast. Every now 
she would stand over Madeline, and 


» her with an expression of intense 





There was no pity, no sympathy, 


no sion in her cold face. She did not 
thi f what suffering might lay in the path 
s] rking out in thought for this young 


creature 8 feet; 


Aft n 


but only of gain to herself. 

hour, her exhilarant state passed, 
Vindhall became reflective. She sat 
ttle way from the bed, assuming in a 
had pon- 
Sometimes her head moved in 


a hidden thought, or slowly signed a 


e the attitude of one who 





eeply. 





ass 
nega is some result was reached that did 
not find approval. And still the death-like 
sleep: y with soul and sense imprisoned. 

\ st another hour elapsed without chang 


1 of that period Mrs. Windall stood 


over M ine, not in the fearful aspect she 
had 1e since the beginning of this infernal 
rite, | vith her usual countenance, softened 
by l cs of kindness. There were a few que t 
passes and touches, and calls made in tones 
of ter interest: when the long still lashes 
j the lips moved, the whole body 
1 a thrill of returning life. 

D Mrs. Jansen !”’ a mother’s voice could 

har so abounded in love as the ve 


of M Windall. ‘How sweetly you have 
M Jansen started up and looked around 

he red way. 

i you been dreaming, dear ?”’ asked 
M Windall. 

D ning! dreaming!” murmured Mrs. 
Jar s one still but half awake. § 
] ngely about the room, then timidly 
at M Windall. 


a sweet sleep you have had! I’ve 
ing you for more than an hour. | 
n r saw anything so peaceful. It was like 
an int’s slumber.”’ Mrs. Windall’s 
~ady around Madeline, who first shrank 


arm 
away, and then permitted herself to be drawn 
close to her side. 

There 
ment atte 
sharp face peered in, 


came a rap at the door, which a mo- 


rwards was pushed open, and Kitty’s ‘ 
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= Did vou call, ma’a asked the Servant, 


and as she spoke she 1 her body 


the room, and fixed her intelligent eyes 
Mrs. Jansen. 

‘‘No, Kitty,” answer 1 Mrs. Windall, in a 
lightly annoyed manne! I didn’t call, and 


don’t want anyth 


‘Will the lady y to dinner, and shall | 
have a place for he Witt) eld her grout 
in spite of Mrs. Windall’s intimation that 


could retire. 
“Oh, no—no,” answered Mrs. 


Is it so late! 


Jansen, “] 


shall not stay to d 


ck, ma’an . 


} 
t ooe 


“Tt’s going near 01 
said Kitty. 
s. Jansen drew « 


‘* Impossible !’ And Mr 


her watch. 


strange 


‘* How she ejaculated—* Near! 


was scarce 


two, as I live, and I t ight it 
twelve.” 
interest, 


Kitty’s eyes, full of curious 


wer 


reading every line and ression of Mrs 


Jansen’s beautiful yo 


‘Yes 


two, and we have d 


ma’am,” sa e gir] 


, ‘it’s nearly 
the hour. Shall l 
bring you up somet 

‘ No, 
And Madeline tur 


go dow h 


thank you. Have I slept long? 
lto Mrs. Windall. 


**You can 
named person. ‘I d l 
friend takes dinner with me, I will see t 
There—then—!”’ she added, in 
the giri st r 


manner, as 


lool her face that did not 


a look on 
Jansen, went out slow 

“The most provol g 
claimed Mrs. Windall, angrily, as 


the ling about, and 


thrusting 


irl I ever saw! 








ic 
Kitty sl 


‘Shes a 1ys prow 


door. 


herself upon you in and out 


But if you ré it anything, s 


season, 
is very sure to have igements. Wer 
f 


youasleep long? Yes lear. You slept f 


nearly two hours, and lay quiet and peat 


that I could not find it in my heart to awake 


linner ?” 


I couldn't ea 


You wont go down 
Mrs. Windall; 


you. 
‘Oh, no—no, 

a mouthful.” 

nt up.” 

if I attempted t 


«T’ll have your dinner s¢ 
‘‘No, no; I would choke 
eat.”’ 
dear. I) 


‘*But you can’t go without food, 
find something delicate at the table, and bring 
it to you myself.”’ 

Mrs. Jansen only turned her head partly 
away, With that air of aversion which we some- 
times see in the sick when pressed to take food. 
¢She had been sitting, since roused from her 








“By 
la 
ng | 
“Ty 
th tl 
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Now she 
alked in an unsteady way across the room, 
ad 


risi 


unnatural sleep, on the bed. ng, 
and stood at the window, from which she h 
lready obtained so,dreary a prospect of roofs 
gud chimneys. 

‘| think,” 
around, ‘*that I will 
she had begun did Mrs. Jansen check her- 


she said, turning suddenly 


As suddenly as 


lf 
“Will what ?” asked Mrs. Windall. 
it was a mere thought,” 


“Oh, nothing ; 
replied Madeline. 

Mrs. Windall’s 
looked sharply at Mrs. Jansen. 

“Don’t be afraid to speak out with me,” 


forehead contracted. She 


she said. ‘Iam your friend in everything. 
If you have doubts, questions, or rising pur- 
don’t hesitate about letting me see 
them. My heart isin your case, and I will 

insel or lead you as if you were my own 
child.” 

But Mrs. Jansen did not reveal her thought. 
X hid it mind with care, lest it 
should be discovered. In vain did Mrs. Win- 
all persist in trying to get at the meaning of 

quick decision of her young friend's 
nd—for she saw that a decision had been 
reached—Madeline baffled her in every effort. 

The loud clamor of a bell, jarring through 

e hall and stairways, announced dinner. 

‘You will go down?” said Mrs. 
Windall, 

‘ No.” 

“T will bring you up something.” 

Mrs, Jansen shook her head. 


iy, in her 


not 


A cup of tea 
Shall I 


“But you must take food. 
nia piece of toast, if nothing else. 
bring these tee 

“I'll take some tea,” said Mrs. 
vith the manner of one who wished to get rid 


Jansen, 


f importunity. 
The instant Mrs. Windall left the 
Madeline’s face lighted with a purpose. 
She listened intently to the sound of her re- 


cham- 


iting footsteps, to the opening and shutting 
chamber Goors, and the confused noise of 
tdown the stairs and along the passages. In 
ew moments all Now she 
gt up quickly, and after a hurried arrange- 
nt of her hair, put on her shawl and bonnet. 
Her hand was on the door, which she pulled 
softly ajar. As she did so, her quick ear caught 
sound of light ascending feet. Starting. 
Shack, she threw off the bonnet and shawl, 
tossing them to the farther side of the bed 
from which she had taken them, and was 
ting with an apparently absorbed air near, 


was still again. 
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IN THE 


‘stirred from 


gand catching up her bonne 
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the window, wnen Mrs. Windall opened the 
door and came in. 
‘They 


table.’ 


pic 


have some nice roasted fowl on the 


she said. ‘Now do let me send you a 
‘ 

her head, replying— 
Windall; 
But, if it is not too much trouble, you 


rs. Jansen shook 


M 
“No, Mrs. 
ful. 


may have a cup of tea made, and bring it up 


I cannot eat a mouth- 


when you are through with dinner.” 

** And a piece of toast.” 

‘*Yes, yes; if I can eat it, I will.” 

Mrs. Windall lingered for some n oments, 
like one haunted with suspicions, 
half With but 


glances, she surveyed the room, to s¢ 


and only 
cautious 


satisfied. quick 
-e if there 
had been any change since she went down 
Stairs. None met her eyes. 


‘‘] will bring the tea and toast in a little 
she said, as she moved back. 


Perhaps I will feel better 


while,” 

“*Oh, thank you. 
afterwards.” 

Mrs. Windall went out, shutting the door. 
The instant Mrs. Jansen was alone, a quiver 
ran through her frame, and her stooping body 
lifted itself toa firm erectness. She turned 
an ear, listening intently. Not the slightest 
sound Was Mrs. Windall just 


outside of the door, or had she gone down with 


was heard. 
A minute, that seemed like 

Mrs. Jansen 
Then 


noiseless steps? 


five minutes, passed before 


where she sat. she went 


to the door, and opening it softly, peered out. 


There was no one in 1@ passage. She 


stepped from the room, and moved to the 
All was deserted and 


she went back quickly, 


head of the stairway. 
still. Assured of this, 
t and shawl, drew 
them on, with scarcely 2 moment's pause for 
rightadjustment. The finest ear would scarcely 
have detected her footfalls as she glided down 


had 
when she heard 


the stairs. Unobserved, she nearly 
reached the lower 
some one coming up quickly from the base- 
located. 


strange 


passage, 
where the dining-room was 
held her breath, in a 
felt like a criminal in the 
act of escape, and about suffering detection: 
All her mind A moment of 
suspense, and Kitty, the Irish girl, appeared. 
Mrs. Jansen put her finger to her lip. The 
servant understood her, and nodded a quick 


ment, 
Pausing, she 
kind of fear. 


She 


was in confusion. 


assurance. 

‘Don’t tell Mrs. Windall that I am going,” 
whispered Mrs. Jansen. 

"Deed ma’am, I wont!” Kitty answered 
back in a whisper, ‘She’s a horrid thing, 
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any how,” looking the disgust she felt, ‘‘ and fy ost 1) {}) ‘ th 
we a sh her a thousand miles from here. Wil Un UE 1 sane 
But ¢ y with you, an d don’t be lingerir BY 
] my guess that she put you to ] ) Like s 1 { l 
t I've heard that she can do such Glean | 

Ough! I'd as 1 let a snake touch R us | . 

Or thes 
It was the voice of Mrs. Wi Traced a . 
da up from the basement. At th As ’twould adued y 
é she was heard ancendit Was the frost t morning early 
id the girl to Mrs. Jansen—* go a en oom 

; I'll keep her down there until All the children gather und it, 
you get out of the front door.” Pressing finge: ts face, 

were you talking to?” Madeline Striving with the t s of childhood 
he 1 M Windall ask, as Kitty met her All its beauty t fa 
ha y down the basement stairway. She But the fire burns br 1 brighter, 
need » further incitement, but was in the And the room is warm again, 

fore Kitty, who had blocked up the Waille Ue Gent ts cetily weeping 

mt of Mrs. had given her nay Spon hee — 

evasive answer. So my brightest, purest heart-dreama, 


[To BE ¢ 


)NTINUED. ] 





Snvocation to the Evening Star. 
ited dials Slaas Ale 
What's my fate ? Oh, whisper now! 


. [ linger till Time’s finger 
Leaveth furrows on my brow? 
Or a grand old hill I’m standing, 


uty all around I trace, 
N it’s cool breezes toss the tresses 
Gayly backward from my face. 
‘s a festival this even 


Of the starry throngs on high, 


I unbidden, pinions hidden, 


Can but only look and sigh. 


Thisper then, for oh, I’m lonely, 






ave left the dear ones all, 


dost th 








Star above me, u love 


me, 


Listen to my earnest call. 


Up this steep old hill I’ve clambered, 
Only to commune with thee, 

But unheeding, thou art leading 
Onward to the revelry. 


Damp the dews of night are rtealing 
Softly o’er my brow they fall; 

Star above me, dost thou love me, 
Thou wilt surely hear my call. 

Pa. 


CHESTER, 


+a 


Goop-BreEpine shows itself most where to; 


an ordinary eye it appears least. 





And the gar i pes 


f years, 





Like the frost t low, 
Often I l ed ears 
One by « ‘ } vel, 
And each ! \ 1 name 
Vanished, as t iY ted 
Here upon th Ww pane 
Sut from ’ ] lew ing 
Better, | I W 1 spring, 
And about t rt-strings 
Greener s ts of ivy cling ; 
While the soul w l grow courageous, 
Striking out for wea and fame, 
Weaving visions like the fret-work I 


On the froste w pane. 


‘ In the walks I've witnessed 
¢ Virtue’s mien as clear and bright and « 
2 As the frost is on the window 
( After a chill wintry night, , 
‘ When some dar » would enter 
S In that heart, 1 leave its stain, 
b) Marring it like « lich tracings 
§ Here upon t ndow pane, y 
Hearts may ngth and sternness, the 
Sut they never 7 to stone, Be 
And the thrilling spell of memory Bes: 
Ever will t ' wn. no 
S When the he wrapped in winter, te 
fro 


It may never again 


’Till the sunlig s upon it, 





( As upon the w Ww pane. 
; fro 
- ae —--— nd rose 
Always to give others their due, we mudgg “24 he 
} ‘ arch, s' 


possess not 





inating powers 





born to 


enable us to see belongs to othe 
: things, | 


well as a nice sense of justi¢ 
H. R, ©. 


and ourselves, as 


: ; ! things, 
Sto incline us to award it. 25 


When an 





LAY 


Shall bear hop 
Into the silent land 
on 


“ Seanty !” a pair of dreaming eyes looked from 


ttage window, as thoughtful lips murmured the 


rd recorded; a slumbrous discontent lay over 


very feature of a wishful, meditative face; it was 
bile and feminine, but it was cold now. 


“ And it always has been!” the lips continued, 


compressing a little. It was a woman of thirty 


who spoke thus to herself; she dropped her eyes 
upon @ calico dress which she was mending, and 
sewed slowly. It was not the dress which she pro 
nounced scanty, but her life, past and present; no 
leep, thrilling romance bad ever invaded it; no 
ud ever poetized her youth ; no electric energy 

her own part had ever li 
lays to the places which talent 


With an intellect fitted to work in charming fields, 


ted up her homely 


and passion choose. 
nda character moulded to cast sunshine over a 
road area, she lived in a small, tastcless house, 

Why? 
She had 


she lived with 


i her companions were commonplace. 
, because God willed it! that was all. 
ver been twenty miles from home ; 
runcle and aunt; she read every thing whic 
ld get. What the thoug 


exerted some influence in t 


was result? She 


} 
ne 


worl not much 
mingly—she exerted some influence in heaven— 
hell. How? ed, prayed 


nd exe cuted, she s, and 
nged herself with them ; 


me in when 


her angel 


gave 
when murmured, 
vils clustered about her, and made 

1 her 


living, piercing thoughts, wl 


barm to those who receivé 


irl it iz 
man had be 


fol 


unl 


idity of matter, and | 
liments for itself. This w 
the dawn of her beautiful 


ling 


fate, perhaps ? 
thought of 


been an 


No! 
God. 


seen wand; that changed her 

r fate was always a crystal 
Fate means the whole. She had 
walked 


invalid 
thirteen years; now she abroad, she was 
free from physical pain, she fulfilled various little 
household tasks. 
ful hand to intellectual 


Ah! she even put forth her joy- 
labor. Then when she 


rose from her toil with a jubilant light in her eyes, < 


and roses upon her pale cheeks, the wand smote her, 
and her fate sang down to her from the starry 
arch, “ This refreshment is not for you; you were 
born to wait!” She had health enough for little 
things, but not enough for the execution of great 
things. She was drearily reflecting upon this, 
When an elderly woman came into the room where 


SE 


RMONS. 


sat, and said, “Sybil, your uncle says he shall 
not live the day out; he is sitting by his fire!” 
Sybil looked up calmly, and replied, not without 
a shade of sarcasm— 
“We shall the 
make that remark often, I imagine. 
Her aunt looked at her, and replied— 


“It is the same as death, to believe you see it.” 


have pleasure of hearing him 


She 


had red hair, very large freckles, and an ugly 


went out, and a little servant entered, who 


phisique generally. 

“ Miss Sybil,” she asked, with a guilty air, “is 
my frock mended ?” 

“Why?” asked Sybil, shortly, as she ran her eye 
over the apparel of the child; she discovered a 
rent. 
is dress,” she said, with cutting 
“Mend that tear yourself, and if you 


“ Here your 
rigidity. 
tear your clothes again in a week, you shall wear 
tow.” 

The girl looked unhappy, and went away, open 
ing and closing the door very softly, as if to atone 
for her iniquity. 


“Poor little soul!” thought Sybil, as she ob- 


served this; she lifted her hand to her head, and 
as she did so, her arm struck slightly against the 
window-sill. A sudden change passed over her 
“What am 
“ Here 


countenance; all the coldness left it. 
I about ?” she asked suddenly of herself. 
is my life, a very poor, monotonous one, and I am 
Let 


Upon her arm she wore a fanciful bracelet of cloves 


making the worst of it. us turn about!” 


under her sleeve; she was not a catholic, but when 
one night she fastened it on her arm, she said, “ I 
baptize it with the word ‘ Thank/ulness,’ and when 
I feel its pressure, it will arrest my thought, and if 
I am faltering on my way, I will remember that I 
am a pilgrim, and that I am seeking Paradise.” 
So this hidden circlet was a talisman; it was one 
of those fairy bells that ring out the old, and ring 
in the new. Listening to its mysterious chimes, she 
arose; as the south wind comes and shapes down 
the most odorous blossoms, so a breeze stirred in 
the garden of her soul, and shook down from the 
sky blossoms of inspiration; they fell softly, 
vaguely into her thought; perhaps they were given 
her by an angel veiled from her sight; but yes, it 
was true that there was a rounded wholeness to her 
life, only she could not see the whole now; she 
might work for the millennial day that she saw 


° approaching; she might acquire habits that would 


be of use to her in heaven. Jacob walked at even- 


. tide, and lifting his eyes saw Rebecca coming; so 
> some day she should lift her eyes, and the pomp of 


a splendid destiny should come to her; she did not 
(243) 
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God bas his hours for crowning; 


He is et al, s0 
ire and shapely development. 


is every human faculty that 


She said, 


ASKS ior } 

“‘T will grow vested pure to meet my fate; I will 
grow merciful; I will grow patient. I will walk 
so to-day, that when I am crowned with that glad 
ness which intoxicates, my eyes shall be clear and 
my heart unselfish, I am not ready yet for a 
harmonious jubilance.” Thus she mused a mo 
ment; and did some sunny change come over her 


Ask the dead soldier’s bride if joy 
her after tears had washed her soul whiter 


everyday life ? 


came 
than it was in its day of rapture. Happiness in 
its highest and fullest sense must be postponed; it 


does not last in our fretful childhood, Moses and 
Isaiah are comparatively mature; we think we are 
mature at forty or fifty, but we shall laugh at our 
naivete when we are a few thousand years old. 
Yet a lustre may be cast upon the distant thousand 
years by the homely acts of to-day. And Sybil 
Wake went to her uncle’s room to see how far she 
could transform and illuminate the dull, yet subtle 
fthe hour. She opened his door, and saw 
him sitting with a stony gaze upon the embers; 
he had been the gentlest and most cheerful of men. 
[ll health had brought on hypochondria. What is 
this strange something that is causeless and form- 
It is to lie naked in the jaws 


sh pe 


once 


less to foreign eyes? 
of suffering with no weapon—it is to be the prey of 
demons wh If a 


man’s bones are broken, his friends fly to his re 


o cover with a pall the blue sky. 


lief; if his spirit is nailed to the cross, and can 
give no sound as to how it got there, these 
friends leave him, and say, “ Nothing can be done 
for him; itis a nervous melancholy.” Thoughts 
like these ran through Sybil’s mind, and she re- 
flected with remorse that she had never tried with 
all her strength to detach her uncle’s soul from its 
dungeon of gloom. “ Let me mend the fire, uncle, 
so that we can be a little cosy!” she said, kneeling 
down to execute her task. “I have such a charm- 
ing letter to read to you, from cousin Kate.” 

The pale, fixed countenance strove to smile, and 
a gleam passed over it; it was that indescribable 
look of humble gratitude which the unhappy wear 
when surprised by kindness; they expect to be 
endured, not appreciated. This look shook Sybil 
a little inwardly, but she seated herself on a low 
chair, took the letter from her pocket, and read it 
in her clear, vibrating voice ; it was only such a 
letter as thousands of sensible women write, but to 
Sybil it was a little shaft put into her hand by 
Providence, that she might pry open a vein of love ; 
it led to easy conversation on her own part. As she 
talked cheerfully upon anything that occurred to 
her, there filtered into her soul a strange, clear 
sense that all was well with her; she pressed with 
dove-like tread the simple path of the hour, and 
felt that to seek any ark but that of duty would 
shake God’s balances, and hurt the wondrous story 


of her coming life. This man who sat beside her, 


with an easeful relaxation about his mouth, and a? will be added to my life.” 
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vr 


less stony look in his eyes—she did not wearily 


turn from him now; the thought of a radiant day 
her, 


stored to manhood, walk 


seemed already re- 
cheerful fields 


for him came to 


ing in the 
of the Hereafter. 

“T wonder, Sybil, if I could go to the stand and 
I'll try !* he said; he 


get a drink. had not at- 


tempted so much in a long time, but he succeeded, 
When he had retaken his chair, Sybil passed her 
hand over the bald spot on his head, and then 
softly laid ber cheek upon it Her duty to him 


opened another gate of us fuls 
asked, “ would it annoy you if I 
here? It 
doing for her all | 


“Uncle,” she 


were to teach Becky to read has just 


occurred to me that lam not 
ought.” 
“No! nothing is so he 


to me as to be left 





helpless with my own though 

She ascertained that the red-haired child was not 
busy, and led her into the sick man’s chamber. 
She was the angelic not the evil Sybil 
and somehow the new identity penetrated uncon- 
sciously into Becky’s mind. 


Sybil now, 


The teacher and puy 


sat down near the old man, and began work; 


Becky’s face wore a look of concealed enjoyment, 
that developed into clumsy rapture as Miss Sybil 
broke 


nating series of her mistakes; even Uncle Hezekiah 


into uncontrollable laughter 


over a culmi- 
smiled, and related a mistake of his boyish days, 
into discouragement. 
1 said to Becky as 


that Becky might not subside 
When the lesson was over, Syl 
she retreated towards the door 

“When aunt does not need you, you may bring 
the dress you had on, and I'll show you how to 
mend it.” 

“ Yes’m !” was brig! vonded. 

“Why, uncle,” said Sy! here is real wit in 
that child. I had no idea of it.” 

“Flowers open in the sunshine,” was the brief 








answer, and looking attentively at her uncle, Sybil 
saw that his contracted expression had softened 
away still more. 

All day she walked in the path that leads up the 
when she found herself 
that a new sacrifice 


delectable mountains, and 
in her room at night, she saw 


was pointed out to her. In a few days, she was to 
a distant city to visit her 
of her 


by the expectation of this 


start upon a journey t 
Kate; all the childish 


nature had been stirré 


cousin exuberance 


rare indulgence; she was fresh in hope always 
when under the influence of her better feelings. 
Now it occurred to her that her uncle needed a 
so did his toil-worn 
could not provide the 


journey more than she did; 
wife, and the family purse 
three with means to go. She balanced reasons a 
few minutes, and flowed into the chamber 
of her imagery a singular, enchanting sense of 
some exquisite compensation, should she make her 
own pleasure stand back for the good of the others. 
“Tf I make this proposition,” she mused, “TI feel, 
[I know that something airy, delicious, celestial 
Had the veiling clay 


there 
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been removed, she would have seen standing on a 


rosy summit, her graceful head poised bird-like, 
and in her eyes an ethereal light, as she listened to 
the vague, musical life of the angels who moved 
her. 

She hastened down stairs and found her aunt in 
the sitting-room. It was all arranged; the uncle 
was willing to try a journey. When 
to her room, she smiled, and said, “ Now I feel a 
keep in 


ahe returned 


genuine breeze from heaven!” Did she 


is mood for weeks atatime? Ono! But under- 
lying other sensations this feeling rested—grati 


tude that God had helped her. After a month's 


T ee a + 
Che Midnight Incendiary, 
BY J. E. M’C. 

What a contagion there is in fear, when some 
unusual cause for anxiety arouses a quiet commu- 

y. Iremember once in the village home of my 
early years that incendiarism became quite fre- 
quent. Houses, barns and shops, for no conceiv- 
a reason, would be fired at night, and in the 
midsummer, drought prevailing, burned like tinder. 
A valuable piece of woodland covering a hundred 
acres was entirely consumed, and we saw the red 
fires gleaming for weeks, and heard the crash of 
giant trees‘falling before the destroyer. Mothers 
lept lightly then, and a shadow of fear and fore- 
boding rested on every one’s face. No one could 
tell what hour he might be awakened by the flames 
gleaming around him and endangering all most 
guard 
What 


dear. What precautions were taken to 


against the unseen, unknown incendiary ! 


efforts made to search him out and bring him to 


justice! A nightly patrol was established, to 
guard the streets and houses from his villainous 
designs. But no light was ever thrown upon it, 
and the disturbance passed away, as all such troubles 
do in time. 

And yet in that town, and in every town in our 
land, there were a great deal more dangerous per- 
sons than the midnight incendiary and assassin. 

he soft-voiced, gentlemanly man, who invites your 
son to take his first glass of wine with him, wrongs 
you more than he who burns down your house. 
The man who starts the key-bolts of your own, or > 
your child’s early pious training, who places a stain 
upon the alabaster of your childhood’s purity - 
of heart, or thought, or speech; who flings a doubt 
across your mind with regard to your duty in 
keeping strictly the Lord’s day, in performing ac- < 
customed religious duties, and in endeavoring to> 
lead a holy life, is more to be dreaded than any 
midnight murderer. He is an assassin who kills > 


DEPARTMENT. 


‘both body and soul. 
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absence, the old man returned with his hypochon- 
dria gone. This is a simple story of one day; it 
could hardly be simpler ; the great God has made 
a pause in the nation’s happiness, and where shall 
we find joy if we do not bend down and pick up 
the crumbs we once despised? They will turn to 
and “‘ Forever” float in the air; 
sudden shocks break the dear romance into tragedy. 
Shall we not look for some divine ray that will have 
power to light up the asphyxia of the soul that has 

? Only one day may lay up “treasure in 


’ 


manna. ‘Jn vain’ 


come / 
heaven.” 
Warrey, Obio. 


8. A. W. 


Oh shun, as you would death 
in its most terrific form, the man whe avows him- 
Guard your child from his breath 
as you would from that of the pestilence. Make 
strong and sure the bolts and bars of early religious 
Never cease the work while your life 


self an infidel. 


instruction. 
lasts. Do not think a son or daughter too old to 
receive instruction on religious things, from your 


> lips, even though they have passed out from under 


your roof to make a home for themselves in the 
world. Above all, let your prayers go up continu- 
ally for God’s protecting care over those so dear to 
to believe that 
especial temptations assail them. So theu, pray— 
pray as you would plead for their life, if threatened 
by a danger your entreaties could avert. “Ye 
shall ask what ye will in my name and it shall be 


you, and when you have reason 


done unto you.” 


Thoughts for Mothers. 


The influence which woman exerts is silent and 
still, felt rather than seen, not chaining the hands, 
but restraining our actions by gliding into the 


heart. 


Young children often do wrong merely from the 
immaturity of their reason, or from a mistaken 


principle; and when this is the case, they should 


>be tenderly reproved, and patiently shown their 
\ error. . 


Do all in your power to teach your children self- 
government. Ifa child is passionate, teach him by 
gentle and patient means to curb his temper. If 
he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is 
selfish, promote generosity. Ifhe is sulky, charm 
him out of it, by encouraging frank good-humor. 
If he is indolent, accustom him to exertion, and 
train him so as to perform even onerous duties 
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with alacrily If pride comes in to make his 
obedier ictant, subdue him, either by counsel 
or d i . In short, give your children the 
habit of overcoming their besetting sins, 

I real object of education is to give children 
r that will endure as lor as life endure 
hal that will ameliorate, not destroy; occupa 
tio! that will render sickness tolerable, solitude 
pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and 
uselt wid death less terrible, 

y> ’ ote? 
Health of Children. 

More t half the diseases from which children 
aufler, a sured by the injudicious treatment they 
receive he hands of those who ean have no ex 
couse f their ignorance The influence of the 
brain the digestive organs is direct, During 
ebild when the brain is, in common with 
other , in a state of great activity and rapid 
development, the proper arrangement of diet is of 


the greatest importance, Gheerful activity, clean 


line | pure air, adequate clothing, and a suit 
able re n, are indispensable promoters of health. 
Horses and cattle are carefully fed with the food 
that them best; and by humane people 
greater care is bestowed upon them than the 
ma t parents give to their ebildren, Some 
may t I are coloring too highly this state of 
thi that all right-minded parents love thei: 
child too much willingly to injure them, Still 
we may } them by misguided kindnes I k 
into ty, as it is at present constituted, and 
your own knowledge will furnish you with instances 
of grit wrong done to children by parents vi 
lating the physical laws of their being, We know 
ma " and we do not hesitate to Bay it, for 
ur conviction, that if their childre be not 
I 1 when young from the deteriorating ex 


any 1 pernicious training of their parent 


all probability become glutton 


-_2ee + 
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drunkards, High-sea land unwholesome { 


ia given in such large quantitic and at such 
revular times, that unnatural appetites are creat l, 
and dige stion impaired nulating and l 

ous substances are a red to them to j 
vigorate their systems, ¥ have quite tho ¢ 
trary effect, and lay the lat for all ki 
maladies in fature year me mothers ) 


their children the whole ye und with unwh 
some, exciting, and stimula meats and dri 
that they become comp! irmanda, and the 
whole thoughts are ox lw what they shall 
eat, what they shall drink | wherewithal they 
hall be clothed If par “ l give their el 
dren good, wholesome, 1 I food, their on 
drink water, and | t larity and punctu 
ality be observed in 1 rd to their times of eat 
ing, a gradual char for t etter would distinet 
mark the rising generation for it is most certain 
that parents cannot | particular about th 
dietotic habits of their « lrer Their happiness 
here and hereafter tly j 1 upon the right 
physiological training or treatment given them in 
early life, And yet how many mothers make their 


table a snare to their off@pr by pampering their 


appetites, and loading the machs with improper 


food. 
> ° 
tt" 
Louisa, 
ny NEI ARI 
Dear lit ] ‘ 4 
hy t ler 
Have at my heart, 
And tf 
What nm } thine eve! 
W hat thing! 
A thousand 1 fill 
The very ig 
Thy t 
rhy 
Have w ! thee 
Thou y y 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Mut on the Pond. 


BY VIRGINIA FF. TOWNSEND, 


“Oh, Sallie, it'll be splendid!” said Donald Avon, 


to his little cousin, whom he had been visiting in 
the great city, feasting his eyes and feeding bis 
th« hte with the wonderful sights that met him 


Donald Avon was one of those 


inquisitive urchins, 


on every le, for 


bright, quick, who never let 
in the world escape them, 


, from morning until night, this boy 


anythit 
from the 


country was busy and intent watching the greut 


yellow omnibuses, with t lrivers perched high on 


top, as they rumbled and thundered by his unele’s 
door; peering into 1 the » windows, with their 
wonderful array of all strange aud beautiful things; 
visiting tho galleries of pair , where the pic 
he 
h 


tures held him for once bound and still, with t 





marvellous fascination and loveliness; 





watching the gas-lighter, as he came up 


with his small ladder, he sat down so quick 


and hard against every and then sprang 
lightly up, and opened the small glass door of the 
great lamp, and lo! a large lon bee would sud- 





mom 
ul ¢ 
to wl 


the q 








ing 
the 
ud- 





donly shoot up and flutter i 


spread its wings of flame down the street, unt 


ero was a long row of them, straight asa line of 


soldiers, farther than his eye could see, making a 


igh the darkness, 


long golden perspective thr 
S80 Donald saw all these things, and an innu 
merable host of others, which it would take my pen 
ug to write of; and your eyes, oh, dear children, 
would grow weary reading of them 
Donald Avon was over his eleventh birthday at 
the time of my writing, and allie, his little 
isin, Was @® year younger You would hav 
ked this boy, I am sure, with his brave, bright 
face, his hazel eyes, with the light and the frolic 
always wide awake in them; and in a different sort 
way—a sweeter, more tender way, would you 
have liked Donald's little cousin, Sallie St. Clair. 


sky over the 





ller eyes were like the emile of 
meadows of June; her curls like sunbeams spilled 


out of the May ; and her lips—to what blash rose 


to what opening bloom of fuchias—to what glow ot 


© the emall red 


the queenly cactua, shall 1 com 
lips of Sallie St. Clair! 

Her father and Donald's mother were brother 
and sister; the former was a merchant in the 
ty. Donald’s father was a farmer, who lived in.a 
) 


large pleasant country house, in the midst of his 


road wheat flelds, and great orchards and mea 


ws, carpeted every spring with the velvet of 


young May grasses, 
Sallio went every summer to the farm-house 


} 


She loved it, this bright, sweet, happy li 





girl, better’ than sho loved anything on eart! 
» song of the robins in the great cherry trees, the 

s of chiekens in the barn-yard, the spotted 
the lambs, like small snow-drifts on the ad 

tant hills, all had a wond | fascination for ¢ 
ttle girl, She had never been at the farm-houa 


the winter, but Donald's mother had entreated 





it her little niece, of whom e waa so fond, 


ht return with her son, when his visit through 


holidays was closed, 


A 


of the country in the winter, until his little cousin 





Donald had drawn most attractive pictures 


seemed to seo it all, lying under its bleached flan 
s of snow, and the sleds glancing like lightning 
wn the hills, and the trees shining in the winter's 


amethysts, But 





morning in their diamonds a 


the imagination of Sallie St. Clair did mostly flower 





a where she 


about a small pond beyond the or 
had gone in the hot summer noons, and sat with 
Donald under the shade of the pines and the 


lars, which through all the year stood like sol 
diers in dark green uniform, around the sheet of 
water, The pond was not more than a quarter of a 
mile Jong, and Jess than this in width, but it was 
deep, and sometimes in the summer moonlicht the 
erand mother of Donald, with their son and 
niece, would go out in the little row boat, and sail 


up and down the pond. 


And go th’s 


pond, beyond the orchard, was in the 


would watch eagerly at the window as each bee 


of en tin t the bri le mid 
happiest place in all the w l \ { 
of her cousin's visil, t litth 1 sat 
by his side, with a sma hand 
Kul i her lap, whil Donald h ia r] 
il ma f ime pattern, nly aim i 
large a And both of these pai ‘ ites 
were a} { the ¢ i il it | f anu 
loving fath f oe St, Clai And all 
a lor panegyric uy the s 1 the | i 
b> aid il iup " twill al pati 
and enthusia i o t wilh 
Oh, it'll 
‘I know it will, Donald ;” and the face of the 
ittle girl repeated and emphasized in some finer 
L wish we were 


way, the fervor the | 


there th very m 
It ien’t but a lit Ww ul to-1 W, rid 
Donald, consolingly. 


Aud so, two days afterward, in the sharp, bright 
winter morning, these cousina, Donald and allie, 


went down over the thin white cambrie of snow, 





which covered t earth, to the pond beyond the 


reat orchard tre 


The cedars and the pines stood up as atill and 
green as they stood in June, only every branch was 
ul with the white plumes, which the snow of the 


night before had hung there. 


Donald had taken illie to the p mynd on his large 


led, and here, with a good deal of pains and 
lifienlty, he succeeded in getting his new skates 
und ie's snugly strapped on, The little girl 


vas at firet utterly helpless in hers. The most s 
uld do was to stand absolutely still, for she was 


certain that a movement to the right or to the left 


would lay her prostrat on the snow. 

But litthe Sallie bad plenty of energy and 
persistency, or what Donald called “ pluck,” and 
although this learning to skate proved a much 


more formidable matter than she had anticipated, 


sho resolved not to give the matter up. 


Donald encouraged her, too. She held ono of 


his hands, and he put tho other arm tight around 

her waist, and so they started off on the pond, 
Donald was a « ipit il skater, and though his 

cousin could not have stood alone for a moment on 


the ice, still he managed to support her steadily, 


and it seemed to the little girl that they were 
flying on wings over the smooth bright floor of the 
water, 

It was such a new, delicious sensation. She lost 
all her fearfulness in a few moments, and was half 
wild with del t. The small buds in her cheek 


bloomed out suddenly into full blush roses, her 





la h wot lit t » a silver thread into that of 
Donald's, and the distant hills, in their swaddling 
bands of snow, caught the sound in their echoes 


and sent it back again, 
And here the children skated for an hour b: 





and forth on the pond beyond the orchard, and at 


lust Sallie grew tired, and Donald found a large 
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g, which lay close to the pond, where his 





c it and rested. 

‘] 1, Donald,” said the little girl, looking 
at n with a slight shiver, as the warmth 
W rapid exercise had kindled through her 
blood began to die away, after she had sat still for 
a few 1 ites 

‘Ts it Well, I know a capital way to warm 
you, § I’ve seen the boys kindle a bonfire a 
great 1 y times on the river, and I’ll make one 
here, out of the dead branches. It will take but a 
few 1 ites, and it’s such capital fun to see the 
fla make a blazing pyramid on the ice !” 


I should think it would be!” And the 
illie St. Clair danced with delight. 





I < Donald but a few minutes to gather a pile 
of d 1 branches, and a boy was never yet at a loss 
for Vv sand means to kindlea fire. He found a 
c f matches in his pocket, and striking a 
light, touched the small jet of flame to some 
dried leaves. The flame soon clutched hold of the 
brat s, and in a few moments the whole was in 
a blaze, and Donald carried his cousin to the burn 
ing pile, and Sallie looked on with amazement, and 
cla 1 her hands for glee at the strange spectacle. 
And il times Donald left her, for she could 


now stand by herself on the ice, while he went off in 


e fuel to replenish the failing fire. 


q 

Now, although the day was cold, the nights had 
not n intensely so for a week previous, and the 
ice of the pond was not frozen very deep. The fire 
warmed and melted it in its vicinity, and while 
Donald was searching for the dead boughs, he 
suddenly heard a sharp cracking sound, then a wild 
cry leaped out from his cousin’s lips, and the boy 
looked to see the small cloaked and hooded 


figur sing down in the great chasm which had 
suddenly ope ned under the feet of Sallie St. Clair. 

The faces of the dead are not whiter than was 
the face of this boy, Donald Avon, as he rushed out 
on the pond, and towards the small arms which 
were reached up in wild supplication to him as 
th went under. 

Donald had taken some lessons in swimming the 
previous summer, though he was not expert in this 
but he did not think of himself then ; his 
only thought was of the sweet face of his cousin, 


r and strangling under the cold waters. 


stru ri 
1 i racked under him as he approached the 
spot where it had broken, and he was about to 
} e in, when the dripping, drowned hair, sud- 
denly rose to the surface. 


The boy clutched hold of it, he dragged it out; 
the ice was cracking, cracking, but he threw the 
drenched figure swiftly yet carefully out farther on 
the pond, where the ice was stronger, and managed 


to skim over it. One moment more, and he would 


have gone under himself. 

Another minute, and he had taken the dripping, 
unconscious figure in his arms, and fast as his 
trembling feet and the heavy burden would permit, 
he bore it towards the house. 








shivering child crossed the street, and as she 


Cance, the water dripping from her thin, ragged... 


ME MAGAZINE. 


What a sight it was for the 


mother, as they fell on the dripping figure of her 


eyes of Donald's 


little niece—on the white face of her son. Donald's 





first cry was 

“T don’t believe she’s dead, mother; thoug! b 
fell in, she wasn’t under z enough.” 

Dear children, who read m) ry, can you think 
how glad I am to t you that these words 


Donald’s were truc ured restoratives 


down the throat of little Sallie St. Clair, they 


chafed and warmed her cold limbs, and in a litt 


while, they had the great joy seeing her open 


her blue eyes again. And it l very wonderful 


that in a few days she g ite well again. § 


while fever and diptheria gathered last winter so 


many children into the great garner of God, and 
left so many homes desolate and mourning wh 
they had bloomed in beauty aud fragrance, 


Sallie St. Clair lived to rejoice 





eyes and 
keep warm the hearts of | rents; and while the 


children’s graves, lik« ws, were scattered 


over the land for the spring grass to cover, she w 
had come so very near to death lived very happy 
on earth—not so happy t 1 as the dear 


Father and ours 











children who went home ‘ 
in Heaven. 
But the pond had lost its old charm—its 
sweet associations for St. Clair, and al 
through the winter she x r went with her cousi 
Donald skating ‘ Out the Pond” any m 
She put her skates carefu away, but once in a Ha 
while now she goes and looks at them wistfully stew- 
and says— egg a 
“ Another winter, if I live, I shall be older and ham 
wiser. Perhaps I will try ce more; but ob, | addin; 
will never go near a fire on the ice again.” lite 
- mm 
rh : VOM li: ’ (~ t . .. t pa" 
How William Got a Place, Fen 
BY E. M’ 
Bre 
Two boys applied for a place in a gentleman's r wat 


store. One was older t n the other, and had meat ¢ 
some experience in the | ss. He was a gentle- i _— 
man’s son, and well dressed. The other boy was eat ba 
the only son of a poor widow. His clothes were Gite? 


PA oe in some 
well mended, but perfectly clean, and his face had @ af 
. . 4 ae A 

a quiet, honest expression, which impressed a stran- Hi , 
ir Use 


Though the elder lad came recom- 
sugar, ¥ 


mended from a gentleman he highly esteemed, the 
f the widow’s son, quit 


ger favorably. 
: out whi 
merchant decided in favor 
to the surprise of every one. A circumstan 


; 5 Bury 
which seemed trifling in itself, had influenced hin fh 





, , : acio 
in making this decision. 

The two boys came together at the hour ap 
pointed, and the merchant was on his own door 
Just then a poor little 


Whites o 
old line 
ecalded, 
plied bec 
feald, th 
ded with 


some de 


step at the same time. 


stepped on the side walk her foot slipped on the 
icy stones, and she fell in the half melted snow 
The elder boy laughed rudely at her sorry appeat- 





fimple 


suffe 





Lives 
they 
little 
open 
erful 


man’: 

had 
entle- 
r was 
were 
e had 
‘tran- 
-com- 
d, the 
quit 
tance 


L him 


r ap 
door 
little 

3 she 

n the 
snow. 


HINTS FOR He 


clothes, but the child began crying bitterly, and 


had lost. Wil 
liam, the younger boy, hastened to her side and 
Two were found in the 
mow, the other two were probal 
y pool beside the curbstone. William bravely 


searching for the four ponnies she 


helped her search for them. 
ly in the little 


stripped up his sleeve and plunged his hand down 
jnto the water, groping about till one of the missing 
pennies was found, but the other seemed hopelessly 
Jost. 

“T am afraid that can’t be found, little girl,” he 
said, pleasantly. 

“Then I can’t get the bread,” sobbed the child, 
“and mammy and the children will have no sup 
per.” 

“There is a penny,” 
from a little purse which « 
and then he made haste to wash off his hand 


said William, taking one 


ntained but very few 
more. 
in the snow and dry it on his coarse white handker 
ief. The other boy looked on with contempt, and 


remarked, as they passed along in— 
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“Tt is plain enough you are a green horn in the 


1! 


The gentleman had observed it all, and scarcely 


asked the rude boy a but after some con- 


h William, he said he would be 


questi mn, 
versation wit willing 
on trial. At the end of his 


had 


favor with all parties, that the engagement was re- 


r a time 


bation, he grown so wuch in 


newed for a year. 

Now, shall I tell you the 
liteness. That means a kind expres- 
Many 


e are far from being polite, 


secret of his success? 


It was his ; 


sion of kind feelings. very fashionable 


peop! 


most lowly are 


and sometimes the 


very remarkable for it. The mer- 


chant knew that the boy who would be truly polite 


to a poor little ragged child, would never be im- 


lite to customers. He knew that a boy whose 


. ples 
trusted. 


ould be 
uniformly polite in his behaviour, has ten ¢ 


would hold out when he was laughed at, 
Remember, that the boy who is 
hances 


of success in the world where a rude boy has one. 
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Ham Toast.—Melt a small piece of butter in a 
stew-pan until it is slightly browned; beat up one 
egg and add it to it; put in as much finely-minced 
ham as would cover a round of buttered toast, 
adding as rhuch gravy as will make it moist when 
quite hot. 

m quickly with a fork; pour on to the buttered 
toast, which cut in pieces afterwards any shape 
you please. Serve hot. 


BREAKFAST JELLY.—Boil one ox tail in a gallon 


of water until reduced to a quart; then chop the 
meat of the heel fine, and put it again into the 
stew-pan with the liquor, adding a teaspoonful of 
vinegar and the same of parsley chopped fine; put 
in some salt and let all boil together for a quarter 
ofan hour; pour it into a mould, and turn it out 
for use when cold. It is eaten with a little pounded 
sugar, mustard and vinegar mixed together, with- 
out which it would be found insipid. 

Burns or Scatps.—A very simple and perfectly 
eficacious remedy is salad oil, beaten up with the 
whites of eggs in a bowl, into which dip pieces of 
old linen; to be applied to the parts burnt or 
scalded, and keep changing as the linen cloths ap- 
plied become warm. In a very serious and extensive 
scald, the relief afforded in a few hours was atten- 
ded with permanent success, and where there was 
This 
timple French remedy must be persevered in till 
the sufferer finds relief from it, which he will do 


some delay in procuring medical advice. 


When all the ingredients are in, stir > 


IUSEKEEPERS. 


in the course of a few hours, when the blisters will 
found to The 


must be large enough to cover the injured parts. 


be linen cloths applied 


« 


subside. 


Trirve, Lyons Fasnion.—Boil two pounds of 


tripe ; when done, drain it, dry with a cloth, cut it 
in pieces about an inch square, put in the pan four 
ounces of butter, four middling-sized onions cut in 
slices, fry for a few minutes, then add the tripe, 
stir them every four minutes for about a quarter of 
an hour, then put in a teaspoonful of salt, half 
ditto of pepper, tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
mixed well, and it will be ready for serving. 


two 


Wetsn Rappit.—Toast a round of bread from a 
quartern loaf; put about four ounces of cheese into 
a small saucepan or pipkin with a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a little pepper and salt, and a wineglass 
of ale; break the cheese small, set it on the fire, 
and stir until it is melted, when pour over the 
toast, and serve quickly. 

2d.—Toast a round of bread, and place on it two 
pieces of cheese, single Gloucester, a quarter of an 
inch thick; place it before the fire, and as the 
cheese melts, spread it over the bread with a knife, 
also a little cayenne and mustard. 


}d.—Take a penny French roll, eut off a thin 
slice from one end, and take out some of the crumb 
and place it in the oven. Melt the cheese as above, 
and pour it into the roll. It is very good for a 


.* 
journey, or a sportsman, and can be eaten cold. 
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it I Ha Rapbr?.—Toast a round of bread 
oc} ounces of chee a ly e of 
bi gherkin, some mt urd, pe} r, and 
18s quite a paste; spread it ver tl 
lace them in the oven for five 1 it 
I Born Suicep Fisy lo every pint of 
W Soyer, puta tea when 
I your fish, of whatever kind it 1 | 
that a pound of any sort of fish will 
take fro fteen to twenty minutes; but ascertain 
t bone separates easily from the flesh, as de 
i the preceding directions. Halibut and 
st will take longer than any other fish, 
pla ss than any. Any fish cut in slices wi 
always eat firmer and better if rubbed, previous to 
boiling, with the quantity of salt you otherw put 
in the water; therefore boil the water plain, adding 
the f und salt at the same time. Mackerel will 
take f fifteen to twenty minutes; trout and 
hadd s of the size of a mackerel, a little longer 
I m twelve to fifteen 1 ites te a 
trifl longer r a drop of y n 
e ¥ r to any of ibove fi rov 
ment 
I * Raqovur or Vear.—Take t pour 
the | ust, cut it into rather mall piece 
1 of an egg, roll them well fl } 
ut the frying-pan, fry the meat u a ni 
br take it out, and then fry four onions, two 
tur | t in large dice, and one arrot the same 
wher wn take them out, put the v« land vege 
tal pan, season with two teas nfuls of 
salt and one of pepper, add a pint of water, to 
whi been added four teaspoonfuls of 1 wn 
I ] nto oven for one hour, skim the fat. 
t pan, and serve. A few herbs and a 
mm or bacon is an improvement Beef, 
mu lamb, and pork may be done the same 


A teaspoonful of sugar is an improvement, 








Beer with VeGetanies.—Peel two carrots, two 
turnips, two onions, cut in pieces, put ne y 
tal it the bottom, then the meat in centre 

and cover over with remaining vegctab] 
add a few cloves, a pint of water, or half ale antl 
half water; putin slow oven for three hor tak 
off t) t, and serve, Four pounds of avy inferior 
part of beef will eat tender done thus, 

h CutLets.—The chop from the neck is the 
best t mi-fry they should be nicely cut, and 
tl ne at the thick part removed, as it prevent 
t from doing; then beat up the yol d 
w fan egg, with a } of sa hay 1 
rom ul ecru made from le | ] 
z | s may always be kept ready in car 
t j out the eutlets with a small e} pper, 
li m orrub them with a brush with the Ogg, 
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place some of the bread crumbs « n a pla 
lay the cutlet on ther pre them; sery 
des the same, and sg) f all | erut 
have the fat in the par hot, lay tl 
when nicely browned ‘ le, turn them « , 
and do the other ‘ take t] ‘ 
y them on a cloth, nat no fat remains; gery 
With any made sau 
- 
A Savory Cur vy I e thr , 
chickens, taki: yr care that t y are tender, 
not too large; draw t 1 season the 
pounded mace, pepp , t, and put a 
imp of fresh butt to each of them. Lay ti . 
in a pie-dish with the b: upwards, and lay 
the top of eac h two t f bac these w 
rive them a pleasant flavor LB four | 
cut them into pieces, w i] y about 
the chickens; also a few: ns. Pour a pint of ‘ 
good gravy into the t with a rich | | 
paste, and bake in ay ite oven “ 
ro Maker A Hor-! make this su 
, ne lw 1a 
l earthenw 1 er fitt ¥ ¢ p 
ver it. Take a first cut it 
h ps and t { I fat and gh} N 
pon each ¢ I Ly tt 4 
var] Peel l 
thin ces P t 
potatoes at the 
these a layer of « 4 
~ at 





oyster begin f pota 
continue in the sar | the dish is fu ‘ . 
finishing off with ala toes which are t ; 
into four ¢ rier I L pint ol ray 
a tab) spoontul I utsup, tl fa sin 
quantity of wa t the liquor : 
the oy t T ° “ ne l ecarelu i 
Place the cover f } , oo 3 ep in t p 
aroma, and ke { l a half tot 
hours, i ra t I dish j 
the table with a f ed round 
For a moderate é 1 oysters and er 
So mutton kidn N.B. Ifan o 
flavoring is } 3 or mushy a 
can be substituted ‘ s 
ntly 
Friep P potatoes, cut th . 2 
into very thin them with a * 
butter, lard, ¢ will eat crisy Ae 
m a nice t ld meat. A Mors 
: ; : ito be 
way is, when t i, to cut them 
and rou le, until they ie 
te cut up, t brown and I 7 — 
pan nearly l. Spread tl 3 
na < l r ind nti » ane 
with pepper l BMY Bt 
10 five 
Gipt T Ti vl I ts be well ele nr on wr 
ean not 
cut them into small | » aud wash them well x 












water. Put them into a : 
good broth, and all sorts of herbs chopped fine.> gentic oven. The peel of the lemon should be first 
















: Let these simmer together until the giblets are -seaked in a wineglass of white wine before it 
tender; then thicken with flour and butter, and added to the other ingredients. 
— season With salt and cayenne according to taste. 
sparagus tops, if in season, may be added; th Poraro Baus Mash tatoes very well, i 
pOrve wast be boiled first. If you wish the soup to be ? with butter, pepper, and sa ng 1 all 
white, take the yolks of 4 eggs, beaten up with 4 a’ ma 1 potatoes, that 1 lumps remain; shape 
ut of cream, and add them to the soup five them into balls, cover them with egg and bread 
ring nutes before serving, stirring them in gently, , crumbs, and fry them a light brown. This is a i 
te but not allowing them to boil. If the soup is r very 1 supper dish, or a pretty arnish for | 
sired to be browned, put in a little browning 1 « hasl wnd ra : : 
he rlassful of sherry wink 
ae LLY ( it for the R ering 
of Rick Mentnave.—Swell gently 4 oz. of rice in a> / { 14 pint port wine, 2 oz. isinglass, 1 nut 
nn tof milk, let it cool a little, tir 1) oz. of meg, Pour the wine on the isingla let it remain 
a fresh butter, 3 oz. of pounded white sugar, the rind >twelve hours. Boil all together, with the nutmeg 
£2.) a lemon, and the yolk of 5 eggs. Pour th rated in it. Sweeten to tast The vessel for 
a: : xture isto a well-buttered dish, and lay lightly ¢ must not be an iron one, 
sag aod evenly over the top the whit rae beaten 
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. Decomingly Dressed. 



































we That the majority of women prefer being fashion- in marble, and meet with in real ] in 
os thly to becomingly d I, 1 fact that the?ten years. But a long face it caus ea 
ar universal wearing ef | ! nets has t 1 hor , and imparts that appearance which is so 
fu ily to establish ; and it is extraordinary one, ¢ essent y disagree e, of there being as much 
0 on he majority of women e same time’ la above the s re as below But t ir 
me ’ aware that the eyes of t they dress to¢ telligent reader will agree with me in declaring that 
— invariably pr the *] ming” to the >it is always the longest-faced women who have gone 
height of fashion, and the greatest length 
fu Every woman is—or, if she isn’t, she ought to as regards bonnets. 
2 fond of being well 4 l, and desirous of ( r-blindness must (judging by the toilettes . 
Bi ry atall times and sea is well as Nature“ one unfortunate ly can’t avoid secing) bea much 
illow her to look. It t ly justifiable, > commoner thing than itis generally supposed to 
id iubsolutely right and praiseworthy that the aid¢ be. In a crowd—in a fashionable richly dressed 
. t should be called in toa t in obtaining the ) erowd—every other woman has some error in the 
| ble result. It is unju ible, wrong, and< color of her costume ess she’s in deep mourn- 










ntly distorted, an 


0 abominably bad. How persistently some pretty women disregard 






About a year and a half aco somebody, in an the claims their hair and complexions bave on 







; hour, decreed that gaunt high bonnets should¢ them. How often we see a brilliant brunette, with 
? : the fashion, and forthwith ev ry feminine face> deep eyes, and deen, clear o 1 roses in her 
ud to be framed in one, or to bravely bear those ¢ cheeks, arrayed in mauve or violet. How perpetually 
es rushing epithets, “dowdy” and “ antique,” which > our sense of the beautiful jarred a t by the 
J were sure to be uttered with respect to the coura vi n of a young lady, with a saffron hue in her 
Jo is one by irreverend younger sist with round § complexion, attired in green, because the n ig 






s,and milliners desirous of disposing of their? lovely. This new color, | 







wigthy goods, Sof bringing out decidedly the fact of many faces 





To give it its due, the high bonnet does suit one? that were described before as between dark and 





face in twenty ; it suits around face, whose breadth § fair—rather ir 









fan not only bear, but requires toning down; it) mistakably fawn-colored. , 


e of all, a low-browed, delicate¢ What is that law of Nature which rules that fat 





suits that rarest she 





7 
“& 
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women shall insert themselves either into some- 
thing | fully tight or absurdly voluminous? They 
alwa rn the medium—the fullest of “ Gira 


baldis” in the morning and the most compressing 
of velvet tiny jackets or vests at night. Nothing 
between, nothing that would conceal a little with- 
out being puffy in itself. 

rai Why do laths—long flat women, with a 
yard and a half between their cars and the edges 
of their shoulders—wear garments that give them 





an appearance of still greater longitude, in their 
utter absence of trimming on the body and sleeves? 


And why do they make that aforesaid journey from 


the ears to the shoulders still more terribly long 
and plain for the eyes of beholders, by “ doing their 


hair” up high, and leaving all of the throat visible. 
Fur has been more worn this winter than it has 


for many seasons, and the thickest, most enlarging 
fur has been usually placed upon shoulders already 


meritorious in their size. Fur that would render 


a sylph portly, if draped about her in the accus 
selected out of 


tomed tippet form, is sure to be 


ther kinds by the broadest backed dowager 








wh nees first to see it. 

TI are many piquant paletéts in vogue now, 
and many elegant mantles, and these are severally 
made in the richest and most beautiful materials ; 





but after all, a woman, if graeeful in herself, is 
neve! becomingly or gracefully dressed for either 
the carriage or walking, as when wrapped in a 
shawl. 


It must be large—no possible arrangement can 





HOME 
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make a small shawl look well; but provided jt js 


large, and its wearer knows how to walk under jts 
folds, are purer and finer than those of any other 
form of outside covering rhe thing that makes 
the wearing of shawls a failure, as a rule, with 
English and American women is, that they imagine 
the great and only point to be the getting them—and 
keeping them with—the point symmetrically in th 
middle behind, This is a mistake; the shawl js 
the most freely flowing of all drapery—the mos 
manageable of all drapery—if only the wearer knows 
how to manage it; therefore anything like stiffness 
should be abstained from in both its adjustment 
and subsequent arrangement 
What pretty hats the 
Velvet hats, half Spanish, half Henry the Third, 


with just a dash of the sugar loaf or brigand in 


milliners have devised 


them; and the Prince of Wales’s plume in the most 
airy of snowy feathers is the front. Round, 
drooping, flat-brimmed, we have them now of 


every shape, of every texture, and almost of every 
color, All faces may | iited, if only judgment 


is used; hats are in themselves so pretty that i 
a hard struggle to get very far wrong with one. T 
worstand most frequent mistake made with respect 


hats, is that of putting ove suited to a child of ti 


proportions and tender years, on the top of a visage 
that has expanded t a series of many m 


into the semblance of a full one. 





In conclusion, we cannot think a lady becor 
ingly dressed when » bound in leather, and 


studded with steel nails like a portmanteau. 
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A Taxoten Sxrmx. By Albany Fonblanque, Jr. Bos 
i T. O. H. P. Burnham. Phila: W. P. Hazzard 
A story of English life, vigorous and natural. 
The author is a close observer, a good delineator of 


character, and a skilful worker among the mysteries 


Tue Crronicies or Cantinerorp. A Novel. By the au 
thor Margaret Maitland,” &c., &c. New Yor! 


Ha @ Brothers. Phila: J. B. Lippincott & ¢ 

Mrs. Oliphant, whether as a story writer, or in 
hiography, always takes the hearts of her readers. 
“ Salem Chapel,” the longest of the stories in this 
vol , will be found equal to nearly anything 


which has appeared from the author’s pen. 


A Tale ef English Lif By Miss 
Boston: James M. Usher 


Aanes Stannore: 
Ma + Remick. 
A story of considerable power. We do not recol 
lect any previous book by tho same author; but 
this shows her to possess depth of feeling, skill in 
g¢ human emotions, and ability to describe 
A little more care in the 


read 
with effect and clearness. 
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choice of words, as to their exact 


meaning 
sentences, would give her better acceptance w 


readers of taste; but this will come through pra 


tice, and the study of good literary models, Ler 





aims as a writer are pure and his 


Avrora Fiorp. A N By Miss Braddon. Nev 
York: Harper & 1 
A twenty-five cent edition of this popular nov 


It makes No. 225 of Har 
Novels. 


rs Library of Selec 


Tactics; or, Cupid in 8 r-Strapes A West P 
Love Story. By Hearton | U.S. A. New Y 
Carleton. Philadel; To we S, rson @ Broth 


A sprightly book, that will amuse for the hour 


Barrineton. A Novel. By Charles Lever. New Y 


Harper & B 

Of the “ Library of Select Novels,” this makes 
No. 226. 
are many, will only need to be advised of its publi 


The popular author’s admirers, and they 


cation. 
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it fs Poems or Anenarps A. | y Be rv: Th df I y t. 
s. Philadelphia: W & A. Martien. I with ut deep d t 
r its 1 . . 3 
V W i wus I 
other A religious feeling pervades most of these poems. 
1akes No one can enter into their spirit without being 401 port ‘ 

° . 1 y I 
with fed above the world, and the fret and jar of its ’ 
ay De mmon things. They awaken confiden God, 

and and restore faith in his providence, Some are of a : lly to fulfil 
j , 

dD the high order. Take the following, in which the : ‘ : 
, . . " 
Wi is author, while she awakens the heart’s deepest ex 
most riences at every sentence, enlightens the reason, And 

} ] ‘ ' 
hows sad from sorrow and disappointment draws lessons - / pain 
Thess miort. ; 

nt ‘ : I dat t ' 

ment LIGHT AND SHADE. 
, 
I ed ’ I trace 
, Thou hast done well to } wd BAY, | 
on “8g e He wh ave iy, 
bird And bid me suff I y W \ 
d in 
nd ; t 
most And @ - 
Phat t 
und, 
And t rwilty 
w of 
I ter } 
ment When ev P . 
S hearts f 




















I n l would ha \ ee 
t That good and ev 3 ‘ ; 
tiny ‘ of a great V , 
age 
And as material { Ss] l 
Phat even t l l \ \ 
Dependent on his er’s W 
‘ 
So links more subtle an 
” I ley v other ‘ My N Ry W iY 1 
nd eve ‘ i 
In one eat broth : 4 I ‘ Wed 
Nor with thy share W xed My I Y By W If 5 
I ugh in ny xt, N P ] 
It fits exactly t f ¢ 
‘ » ated These are two ¢ this } } Burnham's 
it 
liti a t r f hur } 
low edi I sa t ul i 
: v br Harper's um ¢ vo per covers. The diary 
» of Mr. R ell ‘ " ld be expected , 
. The flash that st ‘ no more p - 
ba lo shelter tl . Snen ne sof l pr is the 
note mes , t Ae read } ' 
re Shir where it! l Tim cor 
Her gent Americans, w } wled ge igs i 
Thy life, that } } ’ } le their ow: untry fs bes ' ga y 
Into Time's s ), may stir ¢ é * ; 
more a irate than that 1 pas yr trav er, it 
In rippled « 3 ead wide : 
New w not leave a favora pre n of t author. 
The ery wrung from thy spirit’s pain They car t regard } ranking above the 
oy May ¢ , ordinary class of book-ma ! rs, who pr 
And guide a wanderer home again. . ‘ : 
elect duce wares to s¢ “My Diary,” is gotten up for 
Fail—yet rejoice; becau ! as a certain market, and wi 
The failure that mal thy 3 
1} ' CREAT ‘ Mu vl 
, May teach another full succes Da AT " N 
2 the W \\ l ] j ( 
It may be that in some great ne« 1 New } ( I lel} i a. eeu 
hy life’s poor fragments are decreed d 
ur. lo help buik »a lofty deed - , , 
ro help build up a lofty I'wo series of millennial discourses by 
al } } “ The — 
Thy heart should throb in vast content, ming have already appeared. The Gres 
Thus knowing that it was but meant lation,” and “ The Great Preparation,” series. The 
akes A chord in some gr iment; volame now given to the public is the first of an 
y That even the d , , : other series—-‘‘ The Great Consummation: or, the 
at even the discord in thy soul, 
May make completer music roll World as it Will Be.” In his preface t is Voume, 
From out the great harmonious whole. the author says of it:—In this volume, which ; 
; 
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concludes and completes the series, I have labored ‘sincerity with which he presses his views upon the 
to f 1 that nearing blessedness, that bridal public. 
of and earth, the consummation of @ long © noses Gprrricisms, AND CORRESPONDENCE UPON a 
} thal—that sunshine which once bathed all PEARE’S PLAYS AND A es Henry Hac} 
Ed ind interrupted, clouded, and repeated for New York: (Cu I elphia: 7. B. J 
six t und years, will break—the sooner the . & Brother 
n our earth, and perfect a world that will Students of Shakespeare, and play-going peoy 

never fade, and cover it with a glory that will § will find much in this 1e to interestthem. Mr 
never die.” Hackett addresses his readers in a frank, geni 

| preacher is an earnest, eloquent man, and (style, and wins, from the start, their good feeling 





ng his ideas of a literal fulfilment of /as well as interest. A va le part of the book js 





| 1 long, that he is fully in the belief of a {contained in the letters to Mr. Hackett of J 
v und personal second coming of the Lord to (Quincy Adams, and other distinguished m 
I i earth a thousand years. While hold- / giving their views of certain plays and charact 
il ‘ Terent opinion in regard to the nature of ‘of the great bard. There is a portrait of the authy: 
thi 1 advent, we cannot but respect the ’ as a frontispiece. 

“ Nie nensienione 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“ALONE.” You were alone! 











H much we are necessarily, inevitably this! It cannot be otherwi No hand can draw aside 
Even t who are most social in character and >the veil and enter th r tabernacle where th 
temperament, who seek appreciation and sympathy ¢ soul has its solitary z, and those who hai 
fr about them, are nevertheless solitary, $ known us lot t, and are most closely united t 

in great measure from all human appre- us, either by ties of natu r grace of soul, ar 
‘ 1d apprehension. We can give no one Soften to our inne1 afar off. 
the key to that tower where our soul sits alone and Dear reader, th viduality of soul is best for 
veiled. Our emotions, our needs, our wants and§us! We need always tivate our own mora 
our s ws, the essence of ourselves, who can )independence, alway) be taught our huma 


e with these ? limitations, and a t world, in a moral sens 
i mplete nor } ted, so we must lea 





Iiave yon never, oh my reader, gone to one who 2 noth 


f 


loved you in some sorrow, or crisis of your life, and¢ never to be disappointed, never to expect entir 
been utterly baffled in your attempt to make that5and perfect sympat We must learn to deper 
e to the uttermost your peculiar feeling @upon ourselves, to | elves, to live in our 

trial or hardship? This it may be ‘selves, and for th t, He who tries the counsels 

ult of yours, or your friend’s; only he 2 of the heart, and knows what is in the dark and hid 

l not reach, comprehend, receive your want. $den chambers of all the souls He has created, has 
There was no lack of tenderness, no penury of soul 2 promised, if we trust H ve, and obey His wi 

or nart, which eaused the failure. You knew, (that in all the crises and calamities of our lives, 
perhaps, that this friend would sacrifice much for > beyond reach of human aid or sympathy, that Hl 


would fly to your al ¢ will not leave us alone v.72 





d if any pl 





t you; would mingle tears of sympathy > 
over any sorrow he could understand;( WHO AND WHAT THE GIVERS ARE. 


W i 
and yet though he listened now to the story which These are not « st t rich folk. Sometimes 
t 1 the very quick of your life he did not they are, for the power, the genius 


lle nor melt, he seemed dull, unresponsive, andS making money does not of a necessity, accompas) 

ist the words fell hard, and slow, and cold from 2a mean, hard, greedy character; but one is litth 
your lips; and-you came to a dead stop, bafiled, § acquainted with human nature who has not learn 
nted, despairing. You could not reach 2that the men who amass fortunes are very fr 

ur friend with the arms your soul stretched out, ¢ quently of this type, that the getting money wher 


and when he spoke, attempting to counsel, console, )it once takes possession of a man is pretty cert 


strengthen you, his speech was so wide of the mark, ¢ to change him, to chill his sympathies, to harder 


he had so utterly failed to apprehend the real spirit 5 his heart, to develop the cold, selfish, despotic si 





ur meaning, that you felt the utter uselessness ¢ of him; you shal] not generally find him ready 





ught 
ee meal 





attempting to adequately convey your need onSlisten to some pitiful story of the weak and the 





the one hand, or of anticipating that it would be 2 suffering, the clasps of his plethoric purse will not 
apprehended on the other ! ¢ be swift to open, and the richer he is, perhaps the 


broad ar 
must op] 


eres 
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EDITORS’ I 


greater the probability that you will find the way > weak, d 


to his heart a long and steep one. 


This fact oever struck us with more painful force But thes 


than it did not a great while since, when we learne: 
that a gentleman in New York had interested him 
self in procuring subscriptions for clothing the 


5 


children of a large benevolent institution in that 
dty, which is probably known to all of our readers. 


} 


The children were ragged, homeless, destitute ; 
lifted from the lowest stratum of New York life by 


kind hands and tender hearts that longed to re 


their young lives from the sin, and shame, and? unwort 


wretchedness in which they had taken root. Every 





said the gentleman, “I went to the rich men in 
New York—to the men whose names are known 
throughout the land, because of the princely for 
tunes they have builded—to the men who out of 
their millions would not have missed thousands— 
I went to these men in behalf of these helpless, 
suffering children, and I got—nothing! Hand nor 

art opened to me. No, no. I learned one lesson, 





and that was, if the poor want help don’t go to th 
h for it.” 
“Where did you get it, then ?” we asked, shocked 
nd indignant at his story. 
“Oh, we got it from men who hadn’t made for- 
s—men in business, and who felt their dollars 
more than the others would the hundreds they 
didn’t give.” 
No, certainly the richest folk are not the best 
ers. And then, again, the best givers are not 
sways where they ought to be found, in th 
hes. We wonder if there ever was a church, 





unless it was an extremely small and humble one, 
h didn’t have a class of members who were 

, miserly, mean, hard men—men who ground 
faces of the poor; men who made money out 
the weak and helpless; men who never went 
irt or hand into any benevolent enterprise; men 
who lived utterly for themselves, and yet said long 
prarers, and called themselves Christians! So did 
y unto whom His voice thundered forth that 


awful curse, which crashes through the rough 





lis voice so tender and persuasive that the 
bearted women, and the timid little children were 
awn softly towards it; His voice more Joving 

in a mother’s lullaby as she sits by the cradle of 
rehild. And when one hears, as alas! we shall 
tave to, until the millennium, which is still such a 
ng, long way ahead, of such members of the 
hurches, one is seized with a great desire to say 
them, “Don’t you know you are doing a great 
deal more harm in God’s church than you would 


utofit. Don’t you know that He will hold you 


toubly responsible, because you took His name on 
your soul while you served mammon, and so 


brought disgrace on your profession? If you will 
be mean, and screwing, and miserly, so that all 
broad and generous hearts must despise you, if you 


dy admitted the nobleness of the work. “ But,” 
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lo it under your own colors. Don’t add 
the sin of hypocrisy tg your other wrong.” 

put things are easier written than said to 
1< one’s face. And the true “ giver,” the warm heart 
that is always ready to open its doors so that others 


>< can come in and find shelter by its heart hstone, is 


{> so often injudicious in its charities, by limitation of 
knowledge, and weakness of judgment, that like 
most things in this world, our charities are often 
imperfect, misapplied. 

rhe importunate, the exacting, the indolent, the 

y, get often the Benjamin’s portion, while 

the delicate, the sensitive, the struggling, live on 
unnoticed and uncared for! Alas! how many 
things there are gone wrong in the world. How 
much we find on every side, to grieve, and fret, 

and wus! 

Certainly is in nowise best to dwell on the 

le t ng; to constantly fret ourselves over 





the farthest we see only a little way, and 





ch is wrong may be working itself towards 
light and release. Then it’s so easy to find fault, 


so hard to do right. We can see the errors of 





g f 
others in giving—are we givers ourselves ? 

Oh, we can all be these; it may not be of m ney, 
or of lar or of « y gifts; but of soothing, com- 
forting, cheering, he] 1 words and deeds ; spilling 





these along the h we walk, as the sunshine 
spills into the 


its golden wine. They may 


scem not much, oh reader, and yet these shall be 





counted the myrrh and frankincense of your lives; 
good gifts which the greatest “Giver” will receive 
as sweet and anointed service to Him. Ve & % 


APRIL. 

The winds are sobbing themselves to sleep; and 
we have walked together another year, oh reader. 
March, our anniversary month, has passed by with 
the voice of her mighty prophesies thundering upon 
the mountains, and swe ping through the valleys. 
How the years fly! Each one seems to go toa 
mre rapid march, and the bridge of the days 
which lie betwixt our anniversaries grows shorter 
and shorter { 


But though many fair and ples 


it hopes fall 








ke early soms into the laps of these years, 


ough 





nests where the spring birds sang 


hang deserted and silent on the boughs, though in 


some sense we all grow graver with every anniver- 


sary, still, dear reader, broken hopes, and perished 


dreams, and withered joys make us sit dowa in the 





sackcloth and ashes of lamentation. 

No—no, we believe in serenity, in cheerfulness 
to the end; despite all the sorrows, the losses, the 
wisdom bought at such a terrible cost of experience. 
We believe in them still, though we send to you 
our yearly greeting once more under that dark 
cloud which lay black and threatening over our 
land on our last anniversary, which has not passed 
away yet. 

Many battle fields have been added to the num- 


Hust oppress the poor and take advantage of the‘ ber of those we named with a shudder twelve 
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mont many more homes have been deso- 


lated, and alas! many more hearts have ached 





and broken sinee that April and this! 

And this—this that rises up again with her bluo 
eyes turned sweet and hopeful towards the summer; 
with her mornings built on foundations of gold, 
and her evenings wearing the flush of the first June 
roses, comes to our earth, fulfilling the time of her 
appointment, just as full of love and promise as 
those other April’s when no noise and no tumult of 
war was abroad in the land. 

Nature never falters in her times and labor for 
any sorrow or limitation of ours. She comes with 
her face of beauty and her breath of healing to 
clothe and renew the desolate, dumb, captive 
earth; and she comes to us again the priest of God 
most high. 

Dear reader, in the namo of this April of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, we send you our again 
greeting. Oh, may the sadness and grief which are 
inevitably woven up with it, now, have ended in 
the joy, and triumph, and thanksgiving of peace 
before we write another; and then may our land— 
the land of our Fathers—be a land, free and un- 
divided ! Vv. F. Tf. 

THE DELAWARE WATER GAP. 

We had recently a ride on the Delaware and 
Lackawanna road, and through the Delaware Water 
Gap. We cannot, of course, tell what this would be 
in the summer, but that winter day seemed to us to 
hold some sunshine spilled and lost out of the heart 
, and gathered up tenderly as some precious 
relic, by the cold withered hands of December. 

Of the bold, picturesque, beautiful scenery amid 





which this road winds, with the great solemn 
mountains looking down on us as we swept under 
their feet—of all the grand and beautiful features 
of the country amid which our journey lay, we 
cannot here attempt to do justice. 

But we do desire to bear some cordial testimony 
to the kindness and courtesy of the officers on this 
rond, and here we believe that many would beartily 
join us. In this matter, too, we cannot say all that we 
know—suflice it the road is under the control of 
men who deserve praise in all respects for their 
generosity, kindness and courtesy. Vv. F. T. 

A limited number of young ladies will be 
received as boarding pupils in a private family, 
where ey can enjoy the privileges of a pleasant 
home and careful instruction. Unusual advantages 

1 care will be given young ladies whose early 
education has been neglected. Location unsur- 
passed for health and pleasantness. For further 
particulars and references, address A. B., care of 
editors of this magazine. 

We ean assure all those who are interested in the 
advertisement above, that an opportunity of no 
ordinary kind here presents itself, Tho lady who 
proposes to open this boarding school is amply 
qualified in all respects for the charge of a few select 


pupils. 
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In addition to this, they will have a home 


refined and pleasant, and where the social an 


moral atmosphere will satisfy the most solicitor 


] 


, 


parents. We speak her m personal knowledge 
of the matter, and are « nt that a few your 
ladies or children could find here what boarding. 


schools are not always é, V.¥. 


BREATHE THOU A PRAYER. 


Inscribed with ‘ und regard to Mrs, 
Saran N I tol, Pa 
ny 4 we) N 
When mernory f ired store, 


Recurs to joys W ne no more, 
The brightest t h lore, 
The wed } hath given; 


Oh! then, when swe at thy heart, 
The thor t tl s but meet to part, 
No joy unt ‘ } iw's dart, 

| athe t AQ yer to heaven; 
From thy pur fervently, 


Dear friend, oh! | h prayer for me, 


ONE DOLLAR IN CHARITY, 
We too often fail to because our means are 
small. Fifty cents, a dollar, or even five dollars 
might be spared now and then, and cheerfully 
given; but on looking at ffering and want in the 
painful aggregate, we say—‘ This is nothing! A 
pst 1”? 


drop in the ocean—it will b 





Let us see what a lollar may do—rather 
what it has done. Facts speak for themselve 
They are potent reasoners. In a recent number of 
the “ Advocate and Family Guardian,” publist 
at the House of Industry and Home for the Friend. 
less, in New York city, we met with the following iz 
the report of one of the ‘‘ Visitors.” It is worth re- 
membering “One dollar kin lly given me bys 
friend of the Home to be expended for sick and 
wounded soldiers, was used as follows: Paid for 
woolen yarn for a pair of ke, now being knitted 
by a poor German woman, who wished to do seme- 
thing to aid the suffering, 25 cents; tea-rusk—a 
nice change from hospital bread—enough to supply 
? r 


the patients of two wards, forty-two in number, 
handkerchiefs, 10; 


25 cents; pocke t " pe rfumed 
soap, very acce] table to the wounded, six piece s, 
8; fifty copies of the hymn, ‘Just as I am,’ for 


distribution and united singing by soldiers and 


‘ 


bs for the destitute, six in 


visitors, 5; pocket com 
number, 12; Heavenly Manna, a daily text-book, 
desired by a soldier, as a gift to his daughter, | 
3ook of Psalms, for a little drummer-boy severely 
wounded at the battle of Antietam, now recovering, 
5. These items used up the dollar profitably, as 
some of the purchases made were in part a gift 
Then, too, its disbursement gave opportunity fer 
Christian conversation with the afflicted and suffer 
ing, that may not be labor lost.” 

The name of the author of “The Patience of 


Hope,” and “ A Present Heaven,” is Miss Dora 
Greenwell. A new volume from her pen, entitled 


>The Two Friends,” has just appeared. 
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OA RTES DE VISITE, 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
20 for $2. 





8 for $1. 





PE 15 cents each. 


These photograph Cartes doe Visite are of the very best quality, and challenge competition with any in the mar- 





Sent by mail, free of postage , to any address. “BX 















































ket. Their tone and brilliancy is admired by all who see them. Among the subjects oTered are tho following, 
all very fine. Full catalogues, embracing between two and three hundred, sent, if desired. 
Anderson, Brig. Gen. Douglass, Stephen A. Madonna. Corregi Seward, Hon. W. IL. 
Arthur, T. 8 Evangeline. Murillo’s Infant Saviour, Scott, Walter. 
Albert Durer’s Children. Ellsworth, Col. F. E. Mother's Vision Shakspeare. 
Blessed are they that Frémont, Maj. Gen McClellan, Maj. Gen. Suffer litth Chile Ire: . 
mourn, Farragut, Admiral. Mitchell, Maj. Ge Stanton, Hon. E. M 
Reliever’s Vision. Foote, Ac poe Mansfield, Maj. G Twins, The. 
Butler, Maj. Gen. re umily Worship. Meagher, Col Townsend, Miss V. F. 
Hanis, “a y n. od Bho phe rd. By Mu- Marriage ofthe Vircin. ‘Taylor, Bayurd. 
burnside, Maj. Gen. rillo Mittford. Miss ‘Tennyson. 
Buell, Maj. Gen. Grant. Maj. Gen. Merey’s Dream. Vield, Brig. Gen. 
rownlow, Parson. Goldsborough, Admiral. Mad. De Stacl. Vandyke. 
browning, Robert. Halleck, Maj. Gen. Olive Plants. Virgin of Seville. Murillo. 
lrowning, Mrs. E. B. Hunter, Maj. Gen Prentice, Geo. T. We Praise Thee, O Gud. 
Beatrice Cenci, from Heintzelman, Maj. Gen. Past and Future Wool, Maj. Gen. 
Guido, Hamlin, Hon. President and Cabinct. Wallace, Maj. Gen. Lewis. 
Baker, Col. EF. D. Have mercy upon us, Pr pes Maj. Gen Wilkes, Commodore 
Consider the Lilies. Infant St. John, by Mu- Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Washington (Stuart's). 
Curtis, Maj. Gen. rillo, Rosecrans, Brig. Gen. Washington, Mrs. 
Corcoran, Brig. Gen. Interrupted Reader. Raphael. Whittier, J. G. ‘ 
: Chase, Hon. Salmon P. Impatience Scott, Lieut. Gen. Welles, Hon. Gideon. 
am Christian@and herChild’n. Lincoln, President Sigel, Maj. Gen Winthrop, Theodore. 
ars Dix, Maj. Gen. Longfellow’s Children. Shields, Brig. Gen. Young Timothy. 
iy loubelday, Brig. Gen. Lyon. Brig. Gen Slemmer, Major Young Samuel. 
"y Dupont, Admiral. Longfellow, H. W. Stringham, Admiral 
the 
4 &@~ At the prices above named. ‘ { for these exquisite gems of art may be freely indulged by almost 
every one. As Souvenirs and ho..day presents few things are more appropnate or acceptable. 
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Any of the readers of this, desirous of 


PURCHASING ARTICLES IN PHILADELPHIA 






































ics Can have their orders promptly and faithfully filled by sending to me for such articles as 

‘wif BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c. 

: JEWELRY, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

oe DRUGS, MEDICINES, PERFUMERY, SOAPS. 

Hy HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES, GLASSWARE. 

iy GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, SEWING MACHINES, &c. 
I also furnish Carte De Visites of one thousand different subjects, at as low a figure as they 

nee (ff be purchased anywhere. All kinds of Lithograph and Engraved Pictures, and any other 

ptiteltticle that may be wanted that is not included in this card. 


TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER, 


Address M. H. THURSTON, 
Cor, LANCASTER AVENUE and BRIDGE STREETS. 
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focial Literature, Arts, Iorals, Health, and Domestic Happiness, 


; The aim of this work from tho beginning, has been to unite in one periodical the 
attractions and excellencies of two classes of magazines—he Ladies’, or Fashion 
Magazines, as they are called, and the literary monthlies ; and so to blend the useful 
with the entertaining, as to please and benefit all classes of readers. The true 






































* Home Magazine” must have its 
g 


TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT; its MOTHERS 
DEPARIMENT; its HEALTH, CHILDREN’S, AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S DEPARTMENTS; as well as its strictly 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

All these are united in our magazine, and in each department excellence is sought, 
Nothing is admitted in any way hurtful to morality, honor, or religion. 

Probably of no periodical in the country has the press everywhere spoken with such 
unqualified approval. From thousands of similar notices we give the following :— 


It is a Home Magazine in every sense of the 
word, healthy, fresh, and sweet—beautiful as the 
meadows of June. It is a welcome necessity in our 
home.—Journal, Dethi, Jowa. 

Its cheapness makes it accessible to all families, 
while its literary merits are inferior to none of the 
mvre expensive magazines.—Catara:t, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Artbar has done as much as any mau of bis age 
to diffase good morals and religivus principles 
among the young, and his magazine comes forth 
from month to month like a sower to sow. and 
scatters the good seed every where.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. ’ 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is undoubtedly the 
best publication of its character, for the price, pub- 





lished in the United States or any other country.— 
Independent, Mankato, Minn. 


This superb ladies’ magazine comes fully up to 
the best standard of a literary and fashionable 
periodical.— Telegram, Ottawa, Ohio, 

Any person who cannot get two dollars worth out 
of it in a year, will never get it in any magazine — 
Independent, Warren, Iil. 

Bright, beautiful, and home-like as usual. May 
its genial presence never fail to cheer our home— 
Chronicle, Rovhester, Ind. 

We never put down this magazine, but that we 
feel better for having taken it up.—Union Dem, 


i 
Sf 
Deposit, N. Y. ji 


We have said so much in favor of Arthur's 
Magazine that we hardly know what else we can 
say. It is certainly one of the best and one of the 
cheapest.— Republican, New Oregon, Iowa. 


ELEGANT BNGRAVINGS 


appear in every number, including choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing Fashions, and s 


THE LITERARY 
portion of the HOME MAGAZINE is of the highest character. The Editors, who write largely for its 
pages, are assisted by liberal contributions from the pens of some of the best writers in the country. 

RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 
Are sent to all who make up Clubs.—Our Premiums for 1863 are— 
1. A large Photographic copy of that splendid Engraving, “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COTEM- 
PORARIES.” This copy is made from a proof print, before lettering, and gives all the details with an 


great variety of needle-work patterns. 


accuracy and effect that is remarkable. 


2. A large Photographie copy, from an Engraving of Huntington’s celebrated picture, “MERCY'S 


DREAM,” a favorite with every one. 
3. A similar copy of Herring’s “GLIMPSE OF 


was given last year, and was so great a favorite that we continue it on our list for 18631 


YEARLY TERMS, 


fra Tt will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium 
pea To ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mniling 
f@- It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post 0 


CLUBBING, 
Home Magazine and Godey’s. leave Book,.one year, $3 50. 
*s Magazine, 


each premium, 


Home Magazine and Harper's 


Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 


T. &. ARTHUR # CO., 823/We” 


Address - 
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AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” This premium 


IN ADVANCE. 









1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates), $2 00 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 00 
3 “ (and one‘of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 400 i 
4 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 5 00 
8 “ (and an-extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to gétter-up of Club), nim 
* 12 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium pla‘es to getter-up of Club), 15 % J 
; 17 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 
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one year, $3 50, 
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